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A Chance for too Buyers & 
With $500 Each a 








We have an option onan acre tract of beautiful hill property—splendid transportation; ready to put 
n the market in lots at once; the adjoining acres are held firmly at double our price and you cannot buy 
s. This is the best chance for large and quick profits we have seen in twenty years. Full 
particulars upon application. 
Tell us how much money you have in cash on hand, and when you can pay some more. Under no 
‘ircumstances will more than one-half interest be sold to any one purchaser. We expect and intend 
from this deal to make friends who will reinvest and recommend us. Here is a chance—the first we have 
ered—to invest a small sum (nothing less than $500) on a wholesale basis. We reserve the right to 

reject any application and withdraw the proposition provided there are not enough applications to take the 
itire tract. With this tract sold, it takes from the market the best property, most desirably located; 
west in price we have ever seen; in fact, our price is on a mortgage valuation basis. 

We are on the eve of a marked revival in real estate in Chicago, consequently prices will advance 
rapidly. Fortunes are made in buying when the advance begins. 
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Our 26-page pamphlet sent free to any one interested; contains information never before published. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
430, 108 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 








Study Music at Home 





ruction thorough, scientific, and practical. Piano, Reed, or Pipe Organ. Harmony, Counterpoint, and 
r departments. Courses for beginners, advanced students, and teachers. You can remain at home 
and acquire by spare-time study, at small 
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5 cents and we will mail you a very fine half-tone photographic reproduction mounted on heavy 10-ply olive green mounting-board of 
any one of the following masters: Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Liszt, Wagner; suitable for sig 
framing or for place in library. Illustrated prospectus free. 
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** WOODYCREST,” ON A HILLTOP IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK, IN THIS CHARMING COUNTRY HOME, MISS GOULD ENTERTAINS 


WITH EXTENSIVE GROUNDS HUNDREDS OF POOR CHILDREN 


HE subject of my sketch signs her name “Helen Miller Gould,” but the American people know her as ‘‘Helen Gould,” and to them her name is 
a gentle one, spoken with affection, if not with reverence. 

The place Helen Gould now holds in the love and esteem of the republic exemplifies how quickly the nation’s heart responds to the touch of 
gentleness, and how easy it is for wealth to conquer and rise triumphant, if only it be seasoned with common sense and sympathy. Harsh things 
are often spoken about rich people; rich people too often merit harsh utterances. The rich man who never sees beyond his own table or his own 
wardrobe is selfish to the point of criminality, and, if the mention of his name is a signal for scowls and growls, he alone is to blame. The same 
thing is true of the rich woman. The world, the great, the mighty world, gives proper credit, and it has no sneers or ugly words for the millionaire 
who stops in the street and from his bounty provides for the relief of the wretched, who finds time to listen to the cry of distress, and who pays a 
premium on his own good fortune by taking a practical, substantial interest in his less fortunate fellow men. The wealth of such a man or woman 
is blessed in hearts and homes made bright by happiness, and such a rich man or woman is never the object of envy. 

“It seems so easy to do things for others,"’ said Miss Gould, recently. 

She is right. It is easy to do good if the doing is natural and without thought of self-glorification. Miss Gould's charities are natural 
charities, and her labors for others went on for years before the world had any intimation of them. 

Little children do things naturally. It was when a child that Helen Miller Gould commenced the work that has given her name a sacred 
significance. When a little girl, she could see the less fortunate little girls passing the great Gould home on Fifth Avenue, and she pitied them 
and loved them, and from her own allowance administered to their comfort. ‘ My father always encouraged me in charitable work,"’ she writes a 
friend. How much the American people owe to that encouragement! A frown from that father, idolized as he was by his daughter, would have 
frosted and killed that budding philanthropy which has made a great fortune a fountain of joy, and carried sunshine into many lives. 
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Years before Miss Gould’s name became asso- 
ciated throughout the country with charity, she 
was doing her part in trying to make a world 
happier. Every summer she was hostess to scores 
of poor children, who were guests at one of the 
two Gould summer homes; little people with 
pinched, wan faces, and crippled children from 
the tenements, were taken to that home and en- 
tertained. They came in relays, a new company 

ving once in two weeks, the number of chil- 

ren thus given a taste of heaven on earth being 
ited only by the capacity of the Gould resi- 

nce. This was her first, and, I 

ld, her favorite charity, and at 
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and is not hysterical in her work. She gives, but 
follows the gift and sees that it goes to the spot. 
She has studied results and knows which 
charity pays a premium in smiles, and tears, and 
joy, and better life, and very little of her money 
will be wasted in impracticable schemes. She 
has a happy faculty of getting in actual touch 
with conditions, realizing that she cannot hit an 
object near at hand by aiming at a star. 

Miss Gould's practical business sense was 
beautifully exemplified at Montauk Point. Hun- 
dreds of soldiers from the hospitals in Cuba and 
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“None So Deaf, etc.” 











A’ incident which has caused Secretary Gage tc 
be exceedingly cautious of ‘‘deaf men’’ oc- 
curred recently. 

Congressman John H. Ketcham, of Dove: 
Plains, New York, is more or less hard of hear- 
ing. He holds his hand up to his ear while you 
are addressing him, and manages to catch your 
meaning fairly well. Just how much he hears is 

open to question, and the secretary 





of the treasury, for one, has his own 





noment Miss Gould is entertain- 
scores of little friends. 
Woodycrest’’ is a sylvan para- 
se, a nobly wooded hill towering 
e the sumptuous green of West- 
vester, a place with wild flowers 
| winding drives, and at its crest 
| mansion built of the native 
One can look out from its lux- 
lawns to the majestic Hud- 
n,or turn aside into the shadiest of 
nooks among the trees. What a 
e for the restful breezes to fan the 
y9rows from the tenements! Do 
ttle folks enjoy it? Ask them, 
their eyes will sparkle with 
iness for answer. Ask those, 
ho are awaiting their turn in 
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town,”’ ained, ‘‘w 
fixed, and I want you to fix him.”’ 


suspicions that ‘‘Uncle John’’ is not 
quite so deaf as he appears. It hap- 
pened this way :— 

Mr. Ketcham had been in congress 
so long that he had used up all the 
patronage to which he was entitled, 
and could n't get any more places for 
his constituents. But one day this 
spring he called on Mr. Gage. 

“There is a man up in my 

he explained, ‘‘who must be 


“I can't do it,’’ replied Gage, (and 
up went Ketcham’s hand to his ear, ) 
‘*because there are no vacancies in 
my department.’’ 

«Yes, that’s what he wants,’’ said 
Ketcham, ‘‘a place in your depart- 











New York, and watch the eager- 


ee 





ness of their anticipation. For two 
and happy weeks they become 
us as mortals are ever per- 

tted to be; and sometimes, if they need the 


they are permitted to remain longer. 


They romp and cheer 
And crown their gentle hostess queen. 

And she gets her reward in eyes made bright, 

heeks made ruddy, in the ‘God bless you!’’ 

t falls from the lips of grateful parents. 

\ll winter long, instead of closing ‘‘ Woody- 
rest’’ and waiting for the summer sunshine to 
ring about a return of her charitable opportuni- 
ties, Miss Gould has kept the place running at 

| During the winter she herself occu- 

pies her town residence. Ordinarily she would 
not keep ‘‘ Woodycrest’’ open longer than Thanks- 
ving Day, but in the winter just past fifteen 
boys were entertained for six months. Six 

f these were cripples, and nine were sound of 
limb. Though it required many servants and 
siderable bother, I am told that the little 
guests were given as much consideration as the 
ne number of grown people would have re- 
ved. They had nurses and physicians for 
se who needed them, governesses and instruc- 
rs for those who were well. All remained until 
he influx of the summer guests a few weeks ago. 

Admiral Philip, he of the ‘‘Texas’’ in the 
Santiago fight, whose name will be on the lips of 

children after all record of those whose 

s were mentioned in the Schley-Sampson 
roversy has been obliterated, regards Miss 

( d as an angel, and the sailors of the Brook- 
ivy yard fairly worship hey. A hustling Y. 

Cc. A. chap, Frank Smith by name, started a 
club-house for ‘‘Jack Ashore,’’ near the 
Brooklyn navy yard. Miss Gould heard of this 
ind visited it. Ata glance she grasped the 
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ng, and, on her return home she wrote a 
und a check, and there sprang from that 
and check a handsome building in which 


ire sixty beds, a library, a pipe organ, a 
king-room, and arestaurant. Do you wonder 
the «‘Jackies'’ adore her, and that the gale 
sweeps over the ship out in the open sea is 

freighted with the melody of her name? 
shteen months ago I visited Cuba and Porto 

Our troops were then in complete posses- 

| talked with officers and privates every- 

ere along that journey, visited camps and hos- 

n cities and isolated towns,and everywhere 

t seemed that the sickness and suffering and heart 
rning of the American soldier had been antic- 
ted by Helen Gould. Voices that quivered 

eyes that moistened at the mention of the 
name of this young American girl were one con- 
tinuous tribute to her heart and work. She cannot 
fully realize how far-reaching have been her efforts. 
\ business man looks for results. What im- 
pressed me most with Miss Gould’s work was 
the visible, tangible results, Every dollar spent 
her seemed to go, straight as a cannon-ball, to 
me marx. Miss Gould has a business head, 


A TRIBUTE FROM ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


Rorto Rico were suddenly unloaded there. Else- 
where were government supplies.—tents and cots 
and rations,—but there the sick soldiers were 
without shelter, were hungry, had no medicine, 
and were sleeping on the ground. 

Why? Because of red tape. This young lady 
appeared in person and amazed the strutters in 
shoulder-straps and the slaves to discipline by 
having the sick soldier boys made comfortable on 
army cots, placed in army tents, and fed on army 
rations, —and this, too, without any ‘‘requisition."’ 
She grasped a situation, cut the ropes of theory 
and introduced practice. From her own purse 
she provided nurses and dainties, and bun- 
dled up scores of soldier boys and sent them to 
her beautiful villa on the Hudson. 

The camp rang with this refrain :— 

You're the angel of the camp, 
Helen Gould, 

In the sun-rays, in the damp, 

On the weary, weary tramp, 

To our darkness you ‘re a lamp, 
Helen Gould. 

Thoughts of home and gentle things, 
Helen Gould, 

To the camp your coming brings; 

All the place with music rings 

At the rustle of your wings, 
Helen Gould. 

I will not attempt to specify the numerous proj- 
ects of charity that have been given life and 
vigor by Miss Gould. I know her gifts in recent 
years have passed the million-dollar mark. 

Would you have an idea of her personality ? 

If so, think of a good young woman in your 
own town, who loves her parents and her home; 
who is devoted to the church; who thinks of the 
poor on Thanksgiving Day and Christmas; whose 
face is bright and manner unaffected; whose 
dress is elegant in its simplicity; who takes an 
interest in all things, from politics to religion; 
whom children love and day-laborers greet by 
reverently lifting the hat; and who, if she were 
graduated from a home seminary or college, would 
receive a bouquet from every boy in town. If 
you can think of such a young woman, and nearly 
every community has one,(and ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred she is poor,) you have a fair 
idea of the impression made on a plain man from 
a country town in Indiana by Miss Gould. 

Helen Miller Gould is just at the threshold of 
her beautiful career. What a promise is there in 
her life and work for the coming century! 

She has pledged her fortune for a Hall of Fame 
on the campus of the New York University, over- 
looking the Harlem River. It will have tablets 
for the names of fifty distinguished Americans, 
and proud will be the descendants of those whose 
names are inscribed thereon. 

The human heart is the tablet upon which 
Miss Gould has inscribed her name, and her 
‘‘Hall of Fame"’ is as broad and high as the re- 
public itself. 





ment.”’ 

The secretary looked at his visitor 
intently, and said, in a lower tone :— 

‘‘The civil service rules cover all 
appointments under twelve hundred or fifteen 
hundred dollars a year.’’ 

Mr. Ketcham romoved his hand from his right 
ear and replied :-— 

‘‘That will be satisfactory. He will not expect 
more than twelve hundred dollars a year."’ 

Mr. Gage was growing desperate. 

‘I tell you,’’. he fairly yelled, ‘I can’t do any- 
thing for your man. There is no use bringing 
him down here!" 

‘‘All right!’’ said the imperturbable congress- 
man, rising, ‘‘I'll bring him down,'’ and out he 
walked, leaving the secretary in a state of collapse. 

Sure enough, a day or two later, the deaf man 
walked in with a constituent. 

‘“‘Here is my friend that you promised to 
place,’’ he said. 

“Good Lord!’’ said Gage, (and up went the 
other's hand,) ‘‘did n't I tell you I could do noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing ?"’ 

‘“‘Hey ?’’ 

“Didn't I tell you not to bring your man here, 
because I bad no place for him?”’ 

‘‘No; you said you would give him a place at 
about twelve hundred dollars; so I sent for him, 
and here he is."’ 

The secretary was in despair. He looked the 
congressman in the face,—it was a blank. In 
sheer desperation he tapped a bell for an assistant, 
told the latter to take the constituent to Mr. B——, 
and, if possible, to'find him a place. The con- 
gressman shook hands all around, and departed 
with an expression of benevolence on his counte- 
nance. 

The man got a fairly good place. 
gressman is still rather deaf. 
well, he has his own suspicions. 
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The con- 
The secretary— 





An Oriental Declination 











THs is how the editor of a paper in Pekin, 
China, declines a manuscript :— 

‘‘Tllustrious brother of the sun and moon! 
Look upon the slave who rolls at thy feet, who 
kisses the earth before thee and demands of thy 
charity permission to speak and live. 

‘‘We have read the manuscript with delight. 
By the bones of our ancestors we swear that never 
have we encountered such a masterpiece. Should 
we print it, his Majesty, the Emperor, would 
order us to take it as a criterion, and never again 
print anything which was not equal to it. As 
that would not be possible before ten thousand 
years, all tremblingly we return thy manuscript 
and beg thee ten thousand pardons. See—my 
head is at thy feet, and I am the slave of thy 
servant. ‘*THE EpItor.’’ 
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You can't grow roses from onion seeds: don't keep bad 
company. 
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M. P. Rice, the Washington photographer, 


owns this negative, made in 1864 


T# incident I am about to relate is destined, in 

my opinion, to become historic. By some 
strange chance it has escaped, hitherto, the atten- 
tion of the historian and the painter; but, if the 
movement which is now on foot to create a battle 
park on the site of Fort Stevens, in the District of 
Columbia, shall succeed,the people of the United 
States will have a new Mecca to which to jour- 
ney. While the classic shades of Mount Vernon 
will still attract the love and veneration of the 
nation, there will be a new shrine for the patriotic, 
a spot made sacred by the presence of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


as 


Here, in the environs of the City of Washing- 
ton, are the remains of the fortress which resisted 
the attack of the Confederate forces upon the 
national capital, and the exact spot has been lo- 
cated upon which President Lincoln stood, on the 
twelfth day of July, 1864, his tall form exposed to 
the fire of the Confederate sharpshooters, his 
words of cheer and encouragement lending inspi- 
ration to the brave troops who saved the city that 
eventful day. 

I venture to assert that the history of the world 
does not present a scene of greater human inter- 
est than this, wherein a President of the United 
States, despite the protests of his official friends 
and advisers, braved the danger of an enemy's 
fire in order that his presence might give aid and 
encouragement to his men in battle. 

That day marked the high tide of the Confeder- 
acy. Washington was the prize it sought. The 
city was not wholly defenseless, yet the sudden- 
ness of the attack made the issue exceedingly 
doubtful. If General Early had planned his 
movement tor twenty-four hours earlier, the result 
might have been far different. 

In those days, as now, the Seventh Street pike, 
(Brightwood Avenue,) was the leading thorough- 
fare to and from Washington, and at a point five 
miles from the capital, at a height of three hun- 
dred and twenty-one feet above mean tide, a fort 
was built in October, 1861, by the Massachusetts 
troops, who named it Fort Massachusetts, in 
honor of the old Bay State. 

The fort being found inadequate for its import- 
ant purpose, it was enlarged, in 1862 and 1863, 
and, on April 1 of that year, the name was 
changed to Fort Stevens, in memory of Brigadier- 
General Isaac I. Stevens, of Massachusetts, who 
had been identified with its construction, and 
had just lost his life at Chantilly, Virginia. 
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The fort had two magazines; one where Emory 
Chapel now stands, and the other to the west, 
where the depression is still visible. The house 
of Elizabeth Thomas, who is still living, was torn 
down and the cellar enlarged for this magazine. 
A bomb-proof, about one hundred and thirty feet 
in length, extended parallel to the stockade, and 
about seventy-five feet from it. 

It was here that President Lincoln came just be- 
fore the attack by General Early. One incident 


GENERAL WRIGHT ORDERING 


Drawn by James E. Kelly 


of this preliminary visit is so strikingly character- 
istic of the man that I will relate it in the words 
of Aunt Betty, the colored woman whose property 
had been utilized in the making of the fort. 

Aunt Betty says: ‘‘The soldiers camped here 
were mostly Germans. I could not understand 
them, not even the officers, but when they began 
taking out my furniture and tearing down our 
house, | understood. In the evening I was sit- 
ting under that sycamore tree, —my only house, — 
with what furniture I had left around me. I was 
crying, as was my six-months-old child, which | 
held in my arms, when a tall, slender man, 
dressed in black, came up and said to me, ‘It is 
hard, but you shall reap a great reward.’ It was 
President Lincoln, and, had he lived, I know the 
claim for my losses would have been paid.’’ 

The Seventh Massachusetts was encamped on 
the White farm on the west side of Brightwood 
Avenue; the Tenth Massachusetts on the Lay 
farm; the Thirty-sixth New York on the east side 
of Brightwood Avenue, opposite the hotel; the 
Rhode Island regiment on the old Ray farm, by 
Piney Branch; the Maine battery was west; Battery 
L, First Ohio, was east of Fort Stevens, while the 
‘“‘Hundred Day Men,”’ all from Ohio, were then, 
as now, everywhere. 

It may be of interest that among the Buckeyes 
who saw service at Fort Stevens, in 1864, was 
Governor Nash, of Ohio, then a private in Com- 
pany K,One Hundred and Fiftieth Ohio National 
Guard. Marcus A. Hanna, second lieutenant in 
Company C, was stationed at Fort Bunker Hill. 
These gentlemen have assisted in saving the cap- 
ital on more than one occasion. 
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On July 8, General Early moved around Sigel’s 
force, and on the ninth was at Frederick. Having 
exacted a tribute of two hundred thousand dollars, 
he moved out and defeated General Lew Wallace 
at Monocacy River. So ambitious was Early to 
capture, or, as he afterwards said, threaten Wash- 
ington, that he did not follow up Wallace, but 
marched at once on the capital. On July to, he 
appeared at Rockville, ten miles from Fort Ste- 
vens, where Major Fry, of Lowell's cavalry, 
briskly engaged him for an hour and a half, but 
who, when Early brought his artillery to bear, re- 
treated to within a couple of miles of Tennaly- 
town. 

The rapid and successful movement of the en- 
ergetic Early, the appearance of bodies of his 
forces in the most unexpected quarters, startled 
the North. Instead of there being ‘‘an entire 
feeling of security for its safety from menace,’’ the 
capital was actually threatened by Early’s troops, 
flushed with success. Indeed, there was grave 
reason to believe that, with its defenses stripped of 
the disciplined artillery by General Grant, the 
capital would be captured by the Southern veter- 
ans, incited by the prize and inspired by the au- 
dacity of the undertaking. The heart of the 
North beat quickly, for it saw that, with the cap- 
ital in possession of the enemy, grave complica- 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN TO STEP DOWN 


GENERAL JUBAL A. EARLY, IN COMMAND 


OF THE CONFEDERATES—Courtesy Harper & Bro. 


tions would follow by the recognition of the Con- 
federate States by foreign powers, ionging only for 
a plausible pretext to begin the diplomatic cam- 
paign of dismemberment. 

At the front, General Grant realized the gravity 
of the situation, and decided to send back the 
Sixth Army Corps,commanded by General Horatio 
G. Wright, to Washington. The first and second 
divisions of the corps left City Point, Virginia, 
July 10. A few hours later, General W. H. 
Emory, with a part of the Nineteenth Corps, just 
returning from New Orleans to join Grant, left 
Fortress Monroe for Washington without disem- 
barking from their ocean transports. 
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What a picture!—Early, with his fighting le- 
gion, advancing on the capital from the north, 
while fleets bearing veterans of the Sixth and 
Nineteenth Army Corps were on their way from the 
James River and the Gulf of Mexico to save the 
capital they loved so well. North and South 
looked on with bated breath and wondered which 
in this race of armies would reach Washington 
first. 

Shortly after noon, riding in advance of Rodes, 
whose division, consisting of Given’s and Cox's 
North Carolinians, Crook's Georgians, and Bat- 
tle’s Alabamans, in the van, General Early came, 
as he says, in full view of Fort Stevens, and found 
it feebly manned, as had been reported to him 
Smith, of Imboden’s Cavalry, (Early says,) drove 
a small body of Union cavalry before him into 
the works, dismounting his men and deploying 
them as skirmishers. 

What must have been the thoughts of Early as 
he contemplated that ‘‘feebly manned fort,’’ be- 
yond which he could see the [majestic] dome of 
the capitol! I have little doubt but that he said 
to himself that the Confederate flag would be 
floating there before the sun should sink across 
the Potomac and behind the Virginia hills. 

The fighting began at once, led by the Twenty- 
fifth New York Cavalry, and supported by the One 
Hundred and Fiftieth Ohio National Guard, the 
Veteran Reserve Corps, and citizens under arms. 
This force Early was able to drive back to the 
shelter of the untaken fort. 

In vain had that leader tried all the afternoon of 
July 11 to find a weak spot in the lines; he 
was met everywhere by the fire of fort guns and 
musketry. 
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Early thereupon held a consultation with his 
generals, Breckinridge, Rodes, Ramseur, and 
Gordon, pointing out the necessity ot action be- 
fore the fords and mountain passes were closed 
against them. In conclusion, he announced his 
purpose of making an assault at daylight. During 
the night a dispatch was received from Bradley 
Johnston, near Baltimore, stating that two corps 
of Grant's army had arrived in Washington, 
This caused a delay in the attack; and, while ex- 
amining the works at daylight, July 12, General 
Early saw the parapets lined with troops, he says, 








RUINS OF THE FORT STEVENS EARTHWORKS 














































































1 determined to abandon the idea of cap- 
Washington. 
s been stated that this report grew out of 
ition of a fictitious telegram, care being 
t a sufficient number of papers got into 
ds of Southern sympathizers, when the 
as, in a public manner, suppressed. 
matter of fact, the Sixth Army Corps had 
just in the nick of time, and had hur- 
the Potomac River, upon its arrival, 
to Fort Stevens. 
he afternoon of July 12, Wright decided to 
end to the harassing fire from the Confed- 
urp-shooters, and ordered a charge. This 
brilliantly effective, and Washington was 


ide of the battlefield, on an eminence, 

C. Breckinridge, the candidate receiv- 
tes of the seceding states for President, 
to enter the capital with the Army of 
Virginia. 
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parapet of Fort Stevens, by the side of 
Wright, amid the whizzing bullets, stood 
essful candidate in that great political 
\braham Lincoln, —watching with that 
pensive countenance,"’ the progress 


rs ago, in company with the old com- 
the Sixth Corps and his daughter, 
Wright Smith, General D. S. Stanley, 
Thomas Wilson, Dr. C. G. Stone, and 
Kelly, the well-known sculptor of Amer- 
[ stood upon that same parapet. 
templating the surroundings, General 
d: ‘*There near the pike were the 
t were so full of Early’s men; along this 
ere our skirmishers deployed; there a 
burned, there another, and still an- 
er these trenches went the brave soldiers 
Where is the tree? I can- 
e tree from which a sharpshooter picked 
rhe old tollgate has gone also.’’ 
1ced up and down the top of the crum- 
rthworks for a while, as if to satisfy him- 
ne fact, and then said: ‘‘Here, on the 
parapet, between this old embrasure 
s the place where President Lincoln 
tnessing the fight; there, by his side, a 
vas wounded by a minie-ball. 
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eated the President not to expose his life 
ets of the enemy; but he seemed obliv- 
is surroundings; finally, when I found 
entreaties failed to make any impression 
| said: ‘Mr. President, I know you 
ander of the armies of the United States, 
n command here, and, as you are not 
you are standing, and I am responsible 
personal safety, I order you to come 
Mr. Lincoln looked at me, smiled, and 
re in consideration for my earnestness 
nclination, stepped down and took a 
ehind the parapet. Even then, he 
in standing up and exposing his 


parapet, identified by Horatio Gouv- 
ght, stands to-day, and, for history's 
ld be preserved for a park on the only 
n the District of Columbia. 
e called after that benignant man of 
\braham Lincoln. 
ide, let us save all that remains of 
t reminders of the terrible days of war, 
nent to the bravery of the American 
ted North and South. 
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THE RIFLE TRENCH AS IT LOOKS TO-DAY 








The Negro “Old Abe’s” 
Proclamation Never Reached 
KATE ALMA ORGAIN 











I" could n't have happened anywhere else. 
At least, it did n't. 

The little town of S——, in central Texas, is 
a quaintly beautiful old place. Nature has 
been lavish there. As if wearied herself with the 
immense monotony of prairie, the bleakness ot 
arid plains, the alkali lands, and miles of white, 
dazzling limestone, she had poured out a wealth 
of river and spring, and vowed, in her enthusiasm, 
that trade and traffic,roar and rattle of commerce, 
scream and rush of railroad should never come to 
destroy it, or invade the quiet of this gem of mid- 
dle Texas. In thirty years the little village had 
not grown beyond its early limits. 

Among the worthy citizens living in S—— was 
an old Southern planter, who, during the war, 
had moved his family there for health and safety. 
From his plantation he had brought one slave, — 
old Aunt Mahaly. She was cook and general 
help, and ‘‘black mammy’’ to the children, who 
loved her with that affection which only Southern 
children can display for these devoted creatures. 

The ‘Proclamation of Emancipation’’ rang out 
to the listening world. From Virginia to Texas, 
from Kentucky to the Gulf of Mexico, the negroes 
of all-ages and conditions heard the cry of free- 
dom to the slave, but for Aunt Mahaly it sounded 
in vain. . 

Not the faintest echo of its message reached her. 

She was deaf and dumb. 
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Born a slave, no conception of any other con- 
dition had a lodgment in her brain. Her deaf- 
ness had in a measure separated her from the 
social element of negro life, even as a slave, and 
the change of the condition of her race came 
into existence unknown and unnoticed by her. 

No effort was made to make her understand the 
upheaval of established lines, or the meaning of 
emancipation. Her life continued as before, and 
the war, with all its clamor and pathos, was an un- 
known tragedy to her. The only signs and sym- 
bols she understood were those used by the fam- 
ily in teaching her cooking, washing and ironing, 
or the signals of love that hailed her from the 
sweet faces of the baby children, the boys and the 
girls in this Southern home. 

So there was one old slave for whom the Gos- 
pel ot Freedom was preached in vain. 

It was some years after emancipation before the 
«colored’’ part of the community thought of the 
old soul, and wondered if she knew that freedom 
had been vouchsafed to her. The more they spoke 
of it, the more it became manifest that she must 
be still living in the gall of bondage and igno- 
miny of slavery. One after another of the col- 
ored tolks went to interview Aunt Mahaly, but she 
was shy of ‘‘strange niggers.’’ She could not un- 
derstand their visiting and running around. Her 
lifelong habit of steady employment was fastened 
upon her. The visitors utterly failed to make any 
impression upon her walled-in brain. The white 
family had every reason to be satisfied with the 
situation. How Aunt Mahaly, who, with them, 
had a good home, plenty to eat, drink and wear, 
could be bettered by the fruit of this tree of 
knowledge, was not very apparent to them. 

“It's plum scanlous. Some'un oughter take 
dat ole ooman bandaciously outer de house,’’ ex- 
claimed old ‘Mary Johnson, who barely made a 
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living, washing and ironing every day, and 
did n't own even a shelter. 

Uncle Pete Robinson, a bright light in the 
“colored church,’’ ‘low'd that ‘‘De good Lawd 
‘ud open Mahaly’s eyes sometime, des as he did 
Paul's, with a flash of lightning.’’ 

His scripture was a little mixed, seeing that 
Paul was struck blind, but his faith was all right. 

Old Rachel, one of the characters of the town, 
announced the fact that she was ‘‘gwine to make 
Mahaly know suthin’s happened, an’ she’s a free 
niggah.’’ 

She was one of the colored folks who had gath- 
ered around herself the comforts of life, and she 
owned a home. Freedom meant something to her 
provident character. When she arrived at the plant- 
er’'s home, she went directly to the kitchen. Ma- 
haly was busy, and, giving her a_ hurried 
greeting, went on with her work. Old Rachel 
managed to arrest her attention a moment. Then, 
beginning a series of pantomimic movements, she 
endeavored to represent fighting, gun-shooting, 
blood flowing, and war doings generally, to illus- 
trate what it means to be free. 
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As she was getting excited and vigorous in her 
gesticulations, the look of surprise on Aunt Ma- 
haly’s face gave place to an expression of abject 
fear. She turned and fled into the house, where 
the white folks were, and could not be induced to 
come out until she saw the discomfited Rachel 
going down the hill toward town. 

The disappointed Rachel brought an exciting 
report to the next prayer meeting. Some talk was 
indulged in of kidnapping Aunt Mahaly, but the 
little town was hardly progressive enough for that; 
so, after much ‘‘pra’r’’ and deliberation, it was 
thought best for Aunt Rachel to again invade the 
benighted region, taking with her the colored 
preacher, a man of great power among the freed- 
men. 

As before, she was found cheerily doing her 
work in the kitchen, and she did not at all relish 
the interruption. 

When she saw Aunt Rachel, who had so fright- 
ened her before, and the somber-looking preacher 
also, a look of bewilderment spread over her old 
black face, and she stood a moment looking at 
them as if dazed. The preacher improved the 
opportunity by quickly kneeling before her, and 
beginning a supplication for knowledge from on 
high to enter the benighted soul. With eyes 
closed and with excited motions he wrestled pow- 
erfully in prayer. A moment later his fellow- 
caller interrupted him, saying :— 

“You needn't be a-prayin’ dar for dat fool 
niggah; she’s done gone,’’ broke in Rachel's 
angry voice. Meekly the preacher rose from his 
knees. The object of his prayerful effort was gone. 
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The colored population at length gave Aunt 
Mahaly up, as a being predestined to everlasting 
captivity. 

Age came upon her, with its decrepitude, and 
she was relieved of all hard labor, and waited on 
kindly by those whom, for long years, she had 
lovingly served. 

One day, over the little village of S—— came 
the news that Aunt Mahaly was dead. 

She had gone where the Song of Freedom would 
be on her lips, no longer dumb. 

Slowly and tenderly, white hands lowered her 
coffin into the grave, where all lines are oblitera- 
ted, and the last link of connection with the old 
system of slavery was broken,—the only slaye in 
the South was free. 
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A Round-the-World Glance 











"THERE was more than one eclipse last month. 

The hopes of the Boers for political independ- 
ence were extinguished about the same time as 
were the sun's rays,—and for a longer period, 
presumably. The onward march of the victori- 
ous Roberts into the very heart of the enemy's 
country was significant of the change in the civ- 
ilizing methods of the great empire he serves. 
The old way, the diplomatic way, was less spec- 
tacular, but almost equally effective. Artemus 
Ward described it perfectly in the case of William 
Penn, under the elm tree at Shackamaxon. 
‘‘While describing the beauties of civilization,’’ 
says Ward, ‘‘he dealt himself four aces and won 
the game.”’ 





* ~ * 


The military way has one disadvantage. It 
arouses military ardor in other breasts than 
those of the conqueror. In other words, militarism 
is contagious. Will the Dark Continent blaze with 
these ignited fires? The Philippines did. Pos- 
sibly England has not yet heard the last of the 
Boers, nor the United States of the Tagalogs. Pos- 
sibly, too, the Chinese government will regret the 
infection, particularly if the Boxers destroy any 
more missions and secure the guasz protection of 
the native ministry. A little militarism would 
not be amiss, there, with the united powers seek- 
ing to enforce a reasonable degree of protection 
to foreign residents. The Sultan of Turkey, too, 
if his nostrils are not dilating with the smell of 
gunpowder, might do worse than take a hint from 
this Oriental demonstration and pay that little 
indemnity of ninety-odd thousand dollars. 


* * * 


In a tour of the famine districts of Gujarat and 
Barodka, India, last month, Dr. Louis Klopsch 
encountered the most awful conditions. In one 
town, called Godhra, there were three thousand 
deaths from cholera in four days. The miserable 
natives died in such great numbers that no buri- 
als were possible. The survivors built woodpiles 
and placed the dead bodies upon them, incinera- 
ting as many as the wood would consume. Vul- 
tures attacked many other bodies. The relief 
ship ‘‘Quito’’ carried a cargo of food worth one 
hundred thousand dollars safely to India. The 
‘“‘Christian Herald’’ has raised two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars in money, exclusive of the 
‘‘Quito’s’’ cargo, and the good work still goes on. 
America is doing more than the rest of the world 
for starving India. 

* * * 

A simple announcement of the illness of Mrs. 
William E. Gladstone was sufficient to bring forth 
loving tributes from every quarter of the globe. 
From queen and peasant they came to the suffer- 
er’s bedside at Hawarden, just as they did in the 
last days of England's Grand Old Man, whose 
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name the motherly old lady bore so sweetly 
through life. Her home was her only empire, yet 
in the peerage of hearts Mrs. Gladstone earned 
one of the proudest places in Europe. 

* * * 

The Paris Exposition has narrowly escaped that 
phase of materiality which is so aptly described 
in theatrical parlance as ‘‘frost.'’ The opening 
was so badly planned that not more than one-half 
the buildings were finished. Several will not be 
completed until the summer is well advanced, 
while a few that were planned on a grand scale will 
be used in a circumscribed form. The Ameri- 
can patronage ranked next to that of France itself 
during the first six weeks. Now England is pour- 
ing her tourists in, and Paris is recovering her 
wonted gayety. The views presented in this issue 
are the best yet taken at the great fair. 

* * * 


At home we seem to be clearing the decks very 
fast for political action. Congress ‘‘aired house’’ 
before adjourning, leaving a very decent record 
for the country to consider, as congresses go; for 
did it not purge itself of several very obnoxious 
members, and talk long and earnestly about the 
flag and the dear people? To be sure, it did not 
send the constitution after the flag, or lift very 
many of the burdens from the people; but it did 
talk beautifully on both subjects,—and—it might 
have done much worse. There are candidates 
galore for the presidency and the vice-presidency, 
with at least one convention to be heard from. 
With the results of the Philadelphia and the two 
Populist conventions before them, the people will 
not suffer in this respect, even if they do not take 
up with our dear old friend, Mark Twain, and 
his platform of everything for everybody, or de- 
cide to permit Admiral Dewey to enjoy his coun- 
try home, ‘‘Beauvoir,’’ undisturbed by campaign 
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All Are Politicians in Indiana 











T was during the silver and gold campaign of 
1896 that an Indiana congressman came home 
from a tour of speech-making for Mr. McKinley. 
He was glad to get home to his vine-clad cottage; 
glad to get away from the never-ending discussion 
of the coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to 
one. He wanted to be free from the hated ques- 
tion, for a week at least. 

His five-year-old girl, a winsome and intelligent 
miss, ran to meet him, leaving her playmate at 
the gate. This playmate was the four-year-old 
daughter of a Democratic neighbor, an active pol- 
itician named Schultz. 

“Oh, papa,’’ said the congressman's daughter, 
clasping his neck, ‘‘I have something dreadful to 
tell you!”’ 

«‘Why, what is it, my dear ?’’ he replied, ten- 
derly patting her head. ‘You haven't hurt your- 
self, have you?’’ 

«Oh, no; it’s worse than that.’’ 

«You're mamma's all right, ain't she ?’’ 

“Yes, yes; but this is something awful; I hate 
to tell you.’’ 

«But you must tell me, or I shall be frightened. 
There, there, don't cry; tell me the worst at once.”’ 

The little one dried her eyes, and, bending to 
his ear, whispered, tragically :— 

‘‘Babe Schultz is for silver!"’ 









To Teach the Filipinos 











WESTERN Massachusetts evinced no surprise 

when it was learned that Judge William 
Taft, president of the new Philippine commission, 
had urged Frederick W. Atkinson, of Springfield, 
to accept the appointment of superintendent of 
public instruction in the Philippine Islands, at a 
salary of eight thousand dollars a year. His 
selection was made unanimous by the commis- 
sion aboard ship, shortly after clearing from San 
Francisco. It came with an urgent request that 
Mr. Atkinson accept. Mr. Atkinson did accept, 
and, in order to prepare himself, made a hasty 
tour of the best-known colored industrial institu- 
tions in the South, by direction of the commission. 
He and his wife are now en route for Manila. 

Frederick Washington Atkinson was born in 
Reading, Massachusetts, May 23,1865. He early 
determined to study for the teaching profession, 
and was graduated from the Bridgewater state 
normal school in 1886. He taught a year in the 
Upton high school before entering Harvard, where, 
in 1898, he was graduated, having completed 
the four-years’ course in three. From Harvard 
he went to Westfield, teaching a year in the high 
school, and then left for a course of special stud- 
ies in Europe, these proving to be just what will 
serve him in good stead in his new place. While 
in college Mr. Atkinson formed a close friendship 
with President Eliot, and doubtless it is due to 
the latter that he is now working for Uncle Sam, 
for it was the venerable president who recom- 
mended him when Judge Taft inquired where he 
could get the right man. 

In Europe Mr. Atkinson visited Prussia, Sax- 
ony, Bavaria, Austria and France, and in Leipsic 
received the degree of doctor of philosophy. In 
the several places he closely studied the school 
systems, paying much attention to methods in 
manual training and kindergarten instruction. 

No definite plans for the work in the Philip- 
pines have been submitted to Mr. Atkinson. He 
says it has been practically decided that the 
United States’ system shall be extended as fast as 
possible through the islands. Owing to poverty 
and lack of clothing there are now only five thou- 
sand children in the Manila schools, in which 
city, by the way, is the only school system which 
can be called a system in the entire group of 
islands. The government will in no way inter- 
fere with Roman Catholic educational institutions. 
The school year in Manila begins on June | 
and ends the last day of February in the next 
year, thus avoiding the disagreeable season. At 
present English is taught one hour a day. 
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A man who lives right, and is right, has more power in 
his silence than another has by his words. Character is 
like bells which ring out sweet music, and which, when 
touched, accidentally even, resound with sweet music. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
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1 at large. 


*mendous results of Lord Roberts's mili- 


operations in South Africa during the 
weeks are beginning to be apparent to 
Whatever the new conditions 
politically, there can be little doubt of 
il results of the war. Capital will flow 
South African countries, colonists will 
d there will be a boom in agricultural 
trial pursuits. General George White, 
of Ladysmith, favors SuccEss to-day 
hecy along these lines which will 
versal attention. Webster Davis, in 
must now take on the character of 
ontributes the results of his keen 
while among the Boers. 
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The Boers in the Field 


WEBSTER DAVIS 
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n Pretoria, I saw a Boer who had been 
ided eleven times with a British lance, 
weapon of the horse dragoons, and 
1 recovering. He said he was only 

out and fight again. 

to the Transvaal capital, I saw a 
man of seventy-three, his son of 
d his grandson of fourteen, side by 
h; and such scenes were not un- 


tle of Colenso and the Tugela, I passed 
his wife behind a fence firing at 
\t a railroad station I saw an old 
platform with a rifle on his arm 
leer slung over his shoulder. He wore 
ound with crape. I approached 
‘‘My son, Jan, was killed at Mod- 
nd I am going to take his place."’ 
r occasion, | met an aged Boer riding 
lugela with a barefooted boy. 
1 shoot, my boy?’ I asked. 
“If father is killed, I get his gun 


t Kruger is a wonderful man. I shall 
first sightof him. He was seated 

of his cottage, smoking a pipe and 

with some farmers who were asking for 

He is an old man, probably 
, of medium height, and heavy build. 


yand of crape on his silk hat. 
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| days after my visit, I watched this 
e sat in his office in the government 

stening to all manner of complaints 
sts from widows and orphans, and at- 
government affairs in the minutest 


eir sons. 


| made up my mind that he was a states- 


y; and, when Secretary Reitz told me 
d president, while seated on his porch, 
lly planned the battle of Colenso, where 
Buller lost eleven cannons, and many 
men in killed and wounded, I concluded 
dent Kruger possesses rare military abil- 

When, on the following Sunday, I 
the Dopper Church, across the street 
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from the president's house, and witnessed a ser- 
vice conducted by the regular pastor, and, after 
the reading of the Scriptures and the singing of 
hymns, saw President Kruger walk down the cen- 
ter aisle and ascend the pulpit,and heard him read 
an extract from the Bible, and preach a sermon of 
an hour's length, I learned, also, his power as an 
orator; for, although he spoke in Dutch, I could 
see he used the language of eloquence. He swayed 
his audience with singular power. I was told by 
my interpreter that he referred to the war when 
the Boers fought for their independence, and won 
it in the famous battle at Majuba Hill. He as- 
sured his audience that God was with them there, 
and had been with them ever since. He believed 
that He was with them at Spion Kop, and will 
continue to be with them until the present war 
shall end, when independence and liberty will 
be established facts. 

On the way to the Tugela River, by wagon, over 
six miles of bad road, we found we could not reach 
our destination before dark. We decided to camp 
near an old farmhouse. It was built of stone, 
and had porches. The grass was green, and it 
was surrounded by trees, flowers, grape vines, and 
grenadillo vines. As we approached the house, 
we met an old Dutch woman. She spoke English, 
and we inquired if we might camp near the well. 
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She said that the men folks were away to the 
front, and that only she and her two daughters, and 
some Kaffir boys, were there to care for the cattle, 
but that we were welcome to camp by the well. 
In a few minutes several Kaffir boys appeared and 
took charge of our mules, and shortly afterwards 
she informed us that she and her daughters had 
prepared a meal for us. We protested, but she 
insisted. Afterwards we retired to the wagon for 
the night, and the next morning we found a hot 
breakfast prepared for us. As we were about to 
depart, I offered to pay. To my surprise, she 
said: ‘‘My dear sir, I see that you are a stranger 
in this country, and therefore I pardon you for 
offering to pay for your entertainment; it is not 
our custom to accept payment for hospitality over 
night from a stranger passing By.’’ I could but 
wonder if these people were types of the Boer 
savages! 

We went to the camps surrounding Ladysmith. 
I visited a laager, and met General Joubert. He 
was clad in tarmer’s garb, and wore no sword. 
Indeed, I do not think there is a sword in the Boer 
army. He appeared like a western farmer, and 
we conversed in English. He was very religious, 
and referred to his hope in God for victory. He 
remarked that we must be weary, and despatched 
his son with a pitcher, which he brought back 
filled with milk, and also some corn biscuits. 
Just then Mrs. Joubert entered,—a stout woman 
with hair as white as snow. ‘‘She follows me 
wherever I go,"’ her husband laughingly remarked. 
«‘Yes,’’ she replied, ‘I do not let him out of my 
sight. He may need me.’’ She was with him 
when he won the battle of Majuba Hill. 

I resigned the portfolio of assistant secretary of 
the interior, on my return from South Africa, 
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because I felt that I must give vent to my sym- 
pathy with the Boer cause; and, being a personal 
friend of President McKinley, I did not wish to 
embarrass the administration at Washington. 


” 





The Future of Boer-Land 


(GENERAL) GEORGE WHITE 











[ SSTEAD of desolation following the war, there 

will be a great boom at the Cape. This 
struggle has drawn the attention of all the world to 
South Africa, and people are beginning to realize 
some of the vast resources there which are only 
waiting to be developed. I confess that I was 
myself surprised when | went to the Cape and 
saw what wonderful progress has been made there 
in the past few years. Where there were formerly 
deserted wildernesses, there are now cultivated 
farms and bustling villages. Where there was 
not, formerly, even a farmhouse, there are now 
whole towns, and this wonderful change is sure to 
go on more rapidly now than ever before. There 
had been so much uncertainty for several years as 
to whether or not there would be any war, that 
men of wealth hesitated about making move- 
ments, and then ensued a falling off in immigra- 
tion. Now that settled conditions are about to 
exist again, I prophesy that there will be a great 
rush of settlers to the Cape. That whole country 
is likely to be a good one for a young man to go 
to to make his fortune. There are whole dis- 
tricts which are practically unsettled and unculti- 
vated, and there is certainly a wonderful oppor- 
tunity awaiting men who have had experience in 
farming. There are stretches of land in the 
vicinity of Ladysmith which are very produc- 
tive, and will make especially good locations for 
fruit orchards. I fully agree with Rudyard Kip- 
ling when he says there ought to be a chance for 
some of our British volunteers to remain in South 
Africa and become farmers. As the farms in- 
crease, there will be a demand for merchants, and 
prosperous villages are sure to spring up in time. 
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The Boers did not, apparently, have to work very 
hard in order to accumulate their wealth. If they 
have been successful, young Englishmen and 
Americans should be successful, and I think 
they will be. I cannot see that there is much 
truth in the recent assertions that Americans do 
not make good colonizers, and can never settle to 
any great extent in the new colonies of Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. I am sure that, while I 
was stationed in India,I met a great many Ameri- 
cans who were living there and were very success- 
ful as colonists. I am certain that Americans 
will be abundantly able to take care of their 
islands, sending thousands to settle in the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico. The United States possess 
enough people to spare some for South Africa, too, 
and I expect to see many more going there than 
are already resident in the various colonies 
at the Cape. As America came out of its Span- 
ish War with flying colors and is meeting its 
problerrs successfully, so shall we meet ours. 
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O pilot! ‘tis a fearful night, 
There's danger on the deep. 
—T. H. BAYLy. 


Not bigger than a star it seems, 
And now 'tis like the bloody moon, . 
And now it shoots in hairy streams! 
It moves!—' Twill reach us soon! 
A ship! and all on fire!—hull, yard and mast, 
Her sails are sheets of flame!—she’s nearing fast! 
—R. H. DANA, 
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os -W-WING and w-wing!’’ cried stuttering 

Bill Rose, our helmsman; and wing and 
wing it was,—the two sails being ‘‘boomed out to 
larboard and starboard,’’ like the pinions of a 
bird. 

We had lain becalmed off Watch Hill, Rhode 
Island, until the sun dropped behind a huge 
mountain of black cloud in the west, and painted 
on its southern edge a zigzag line of volcanic 
brightness. It grew dusk, and the cloud rose 
higher, hovering over the sea like some aerial 
monster that had leagued with darkness and t! 2 
waves for our destruction. Its outermost edge 
passed the zenith, and its chilling storm-wind 
seemed to search to one’s very marrow. 

‘‘N-N-Nick Ball,’’ said our skipper, coolly 
turning to a Block Island passenger, as a huge 
wave raised the sharp stern of the boat danger- 
ously high in air, ‘‘p—p-pipe N—Nat Willis and 
the others, and p—p—pile s-some o’ that b—b-bal- 
last f-further aft.’’ 

The man addressed ‘‘piped’’ the five Islanders 
sleeping heedlessly in the cuddy of the shallop, 
by punching them in the ribs and using other 
vigorous measures. When once roused, however, 
they worked like beavers, and soon laid about a 
rod of stone wall along the sides of the after 
thwart. Meanwhile, the wind howled, the sea 
roared along the shore a few miles away, and the 
monotonous song of Bill Rose, more intolerable 
even than the shrieking of the storm-fiend, rose 
on the blast and died away far to leeward, like the 
despairing wail of a lost soul. 

“St-st-stand b—b—by to r-reef!"’ he suddenly 
shouted. ‘‘H—hard a-starboard!’’ As he spoke, 
he threw his shoulder against the tiller and braced 
with all his might until the saucy craft swept her 
bow into the very eye of the wind. Both sails 
were reefed to their closest, and the ‘‘weather 
boards’’ were secured above the gunwales; then, 
with one quick, keen, satisfied glance at every 
well-tried rope and sailand spar, he eased off the 
tiller, and the noble boat scudded like a duck be- 
fore the hurricane. Well might the Block Is- 
landers be proud of such vessels! Two-masted, 
schooner-rigged, exceedingly deep, and sharp at 
both ends, they are the swiftest and safest crafts 
that swim. Often have they put out to sea when 
heavy ships were lying-to under storm-stay- 
sails and the very sea fowl were seeking safety 
on shore. 

Rose managed the helm with unequaled dex- 
terity and coolness. He knew how to take ad- 
vantage of. every wave, and found a safe path 
where, to a landsman’s eye, human skill seemed 
unavailing. The behavior of our good boat, too, 
was above all praise, dashing through the wild 
chaos of waters with inimitable buoyancy and 
speed. 

‘It's a-c-c-coming!’’ Bill stuttered to himself, 
as he eyed a swirling mountain of foam racing 
close behind us, accompanied by a deep, hoarse 
roar that set all the air a-shudder. ‘‘M-m-man 
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the pumps!'’—and he tightened his grasp on the 
tiller, and squared himself for the ordeal at hand. 
The next instant, the tip of the crest of a wave 
was borne bodily on board by the wind, drench- 
ing me to the skin, another half filled the boat, 
and a third huge billow came curling and roaring 
toward us. 

‘‘We are gone, Rose!”’ 
arm. 
‘‘N-no we ain't!’ he replied; and, obedient to 
a skillful movement of the helm, the boat rose 
gracefully, while the sea dived under us, and 
came up and rushed away on the other side. 

“‘There are worse craft afloat to-night than 
the little ‘Sea Flower,’'' I remarked, in admira- 
tion. 

“‘Ay! ay! you may well say that,’’ he replied, 
as he strained his eyes in the direction Nicholas 
Ball was pointing. 

‘Is that Point Judith light ?’’ I asked. 

“Pint Judy? | Whereaway?’’§ said _ Rose. 
‘‘Here’s Pint Judy on our larboard beam. But, 
as you say, there are worse boats afloat to-night 
than this here ‘Sea Flower; ay, and worse fel- 
lows a-sailing them, too, than old Bill Rose."’ 

He spoke in a tone of awful solemnity, without 
a sign of stuttering. 

«But what light can that be, there ahead of us, 
a little on the larboard bow ?’’ 

‘‘Don’t you see by the bearings it can’t be on 
Block Island nor on the mainland ?”’ 

‘‘Where, then, can it be?’’ I asked in aston- 
ishment. Even as I spoke, the light, which had 
been small at first, began to expand and stream 
upward. 

‘‘That, sir,’’ said Nicholas Ball, in low tones of 
deepest awe, as he noticed Rose's evasion of my 
question, —‘‘that light is on board the ship ‘Pala- 
tine.’ ”’ 

‘* Behold! again, with shimmer and shine, 
Over the rocks and the seething brine, 
The flaming wreck of the Palatine!"’ 

‘“‘The Palatine!’’ exclaimed the men, in the 
suppressed tones of superstitious terror. We had 
to cling almost for life as we talked, but not even 
impending death could keep our eyes from the 
strange spectacle. 

“That, then,’’ said I, repeating the words I 
had just heard, ‘‘is the ‘Palatine,’ the phantom 
ship of Block Island !’’ 

«*Ay, sir,"’ said Rose, ‘‘and before now I have 
been near enough to count every rope in her, and 
to see the flames creep up the rigging, until every 
shroud and ratline and stay was a line of fire; 
ay,’’—and, as the storm lulled for a minute, he 
jet his voice drop to a lower key,—‘‘and I have 
seen the poor fellows run up the masts as the fire 
chased them, till they dropped into the blazing 
caldron below; ay,and I| have seen the /ady stand- 
ing at the helm in the thickest of the fire. And 
there,’’ he continued, ‘‘see it shoot up the main- 
mast,—and now the fore and the mizzen,—and 


? 


now, she burns all over! 


I exclaimed, seizing his 


‘* Now low and dim, now clear and higher, 
Leaps up the terrible Ghost of Fire, 
Then, slowly sinking, the flames expire."’ 

Sure enough, the fire, which was at first a 
shapeless mass upon the ocean, apparently a mile 
or two distant, began to stream up in three dis- 
tinct spires, as high as the masts of a frigate. 
Long and fiercely it burned, and then the fore- 
mast fell, and the mizzen; then the mainmast and 
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the hull sank to a smoldering mass on the breast 
of the sea, threw up a fitful burst of light,and ex- 
pired. 

Soon it appeared again further out to sea. 

‘‘There’ ll be fresh water soon to put out all that 
fire, if there’s not enough in the sea,’’ said Rose. 

In five minutes it began to thunder and lighten, 
and a deluge of rain burst upon us; but we all 
worked together under the captain's orders, and, in 
half an hour, after a desperate struggle, we were 
safe among the piles of the «Old Harbor."’ | 
was tired in every limb from the terrible pitching 
and tossing of the ‘‘Sea Flower,’’ and retired im- 
mediately after supper; but in dreams I heard 
again the hoarse song of Bill Rose, and saw the 
flaming ‘‘Palatine’’ roll on the gigantic billows. 
I rose early, and had just sat down to breakfast in 
the ‘‘Tom Rosen House,’’ then kept by Tom him- 
self, when Bill entered. 

‘Old Uncle John Dory is dead,’’ he said, in a 
low voice. 

«Gone off in the ‘Palatine,’ for she was off the 
coast last night,’’ said Joshua Dodge, who sat 
near the stove. 

‘And if he has, it isn’t the first time he’s been 
aboard of her,’’ said Isaac Church, quietly. 

‘Ay, ay,’’ added John Hayes; ‘‘he knew more 
about her than he could have wished, any time 
these fifty years.’’ 

‘‘Well, dead he is,’’ said Rose, ‘‘and as I 
couldn't wish my worst enemy to die. He saw 
the ‘Palatine’ last night.’’ 

‘“‘He saw the ‘Palatine’? 
Benjamin Sprague. 

‘«Lying on his bed, just as he has for a year,and 
with the shutters closed, he saw her; and it almost 
froze my blood to see his eye roll, and his finger 
point,—so,—and so,—and thus he died,’’ said 
Rose, shuddering. 

‘‘Who is this John Dory ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘He was the last man who really knew all about 
the ‘Palatine’ and her passengers."’ 

‘‘Then I am too late!’’ I mentally exclaimed. 
But, oh, mysterious power of Conscience! how 
with thy whip of scorpions dost thou drive the 
murderer, the successful evader of the law, to be- 
come his own accuser,and to unroll to a shudder- 
ing world the black records of his heart, which he 
had vainly hoped to keep for the archives of hell 
alone! 

Among the papers of John Dory was found a 
full confession of the crime, written for the peace 
of his soul. It is so rude and disjointed, however, 
that I shall adapt his story, as,indeed, I have the 
foregoing narrative, giving to the whole local life 
and coloring, but adhering closely to the facts re- 
corded long ago by others. I have personally 
known and sailed with nearly all the men thus far 
mentioned, all of whom appear under their own 
names, —except John Dory, whose death really oc- 
curred sixty-eight years earlier. 

I have seen the singular irradiation known as 
the ‘Palatine Light,’’ of whose occasional appear- 
ance, especially prior to 1875, there are hundreds 
of other credible witnesses, including such respon- 
sible names as Dr. Aaron C. Willey, Eben Tourjée, 
James Hazard,znd Joseph Hazard,an uncle of the 
president of Wellesley College. It required no 
vivid imagination to see in it all that Bill Rose de- 
scribed; but, for all that, I have often wondered if 
it might not havea natural rather than a super- 
natural origin. 
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Let it be remembered that the coast line of New 
England and the Middle States was once eighty 
miles further seaward, and that the islands off the 
present coast are vast glacial deposits, with enor- 
mous amounts of peat and other vegetable matter 
sandwiched among the strata of Block Island and 
the bottom around it. Some of this has been 
changed under pressure and decay into lignite, 
and some even into a sort of coal, the process in- 
volving the giving off of gases) When hungry 
bluefish stirred up the great shoals of menhaden 
which were once so abundant there, the commo- 
tion must have had the double effect of agitating 
the water and releasing an unusual amount of gas 
bubbles from the decaying matter below, and also 
of producing an uncommon phosphorescence from 
the struggling fish and from the myriads of sunfish 
disturbed. Theunion of the gas and of the phos- 
phorescence might well produce a gigantic will-’ o- 
the-wisp, which would change its place as the blue- 
fish ceased to harass one shoal and attacked an- 
other. Such a light would not be visible by day 
or on bright nights, but the dark background of a 
murky sky would greatly intensify its brightness. 
It was always seen at its best on the darkest, storm- 
iest nights, generally just before the tempest burst. 
The sharp pursuit of fishing steamers for twenty- 
five years, driving the menhaden off the coast, may 
account for the almost total disappearance of the 
old ‘‘Palatine Light.’’ 

However this may be, there are interwoven with 
the very name of the good ship traditions of a tale 
of high hope and bright promise, followed by 
treachery, anguish and despair so dark and deep 
as to border on the incredible. It is a tale that 
has been repeated in many a coaster’s cabin, on 
many a fishing cruise, and in many an island or 
mainland home, and everywhere it has been 
listened to with bated breath. I do not believe 
that the representative men of Block Island tried 
to injure the hapless mariners in any way, or to 
take advantage of their distress. On the con- 
trary, they offered assistance, buried the victims, 
and gave homes to the few survivors. But it 
seems equally probable that a few natives, un- 
known to their townsmen, or but vaguely sus- 
pected, took prominent parts in the final tragedy. 
With this qualification, I would refer the curious 
reader to Dana's ‘‘Buccaneer’’ and Whittier’s 

Palatine,’’ two of the finest poems of their kind 
in our language. 


- - * * * * - 
But lo! upon the murmuring waves, a glorious shape 
appearing, 


\ broad-winged vessel through the shower of glimmer- 

ing luster steering! 

\ beauteous path before her lies, a beauteous path be- 

hind; 
She sails sini the loveliness like a thing of heart and 
mind 
He views the ships that come and go, 
Looking so like to living things; 
O! ‘tis a proud and gallant show 
Of bright and broad-spread wings, 
Making it light around them, as they keep 
Their course right onward through the unsounded deep. 
—R. H. DANA. 
We have chartered the good ship ‘Palatine’ 
to convey ourselves, our families and effects to 
Pennsylvania, where William Penn has established 
1 colony founded upon the broad basis of broth- 
erly love,"’ said Jacob Vanderlin to the port offi- 
cers at Hamburg, about the middle of the last 
century. ‘‘ Weare very particular that the proper 
entries be made in your books, for several of our 
company are men of great wealth, and the lading 
of the ship is extremely valuable. We are thirty 
souls in all, one-half females. We will pay you 
liberally to see that all necessary details are prop- 
erly attended to.’’ 

‘‘Va, mein Herr, das ist recht,’’ replied the 
port warden, with an obsequious bow, as he has- 
tened to comply with the unusual request. 

Those were the days of the buccaneers, and the 
name of Kidd was the terror of all who had busi- 
ness on the great deep. Vanderlin and his col- 
leagues had therefore been careful to procure a 
well-armed ship, and had enjoined upon Captain 
Horner to engage a faithful and efficient crew. 
In a few days the captain informed them that all 
was ready. His first and second officers were 
indeed strangers to him, but they had come rec- 
ommended by the first commercial house in 
Amsterdam; his third was young Reynolds, an 
Englishman, and his own adopted son; his crew 
of picked men, selected by his mates from every 
maritime nation in Europe, were thirty-five strong 
sea-dogs, every man among them a match for 
Kidd himself. 

Encouraged by this flattering account, the con- 
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clusion of which, at least, was true, but not in the 
sense intended, the captain ot the ‘‘Palatine’’ at 
length spread her white sails to the breeze, and 
Mary Vanderlin saw through her tears the blue 
shores of Germany sink behind the waters. She 
was one of the fairest flowers that ever grew on the 
banks of the Elbe, and never could have survived 
this removal from her native soil, but for the pres- 
ence of those whose smile was her sun. Her fa- 
ther and mother were with her, and one other 
with whom she would have been content to bloom 
and blush unseen in a desert,—young Reynolds, 
the third mate. 

Left independent by his father, he had made 
several voyages with his uncle rather to gratify 
his love for roving than from any pecuniary ne- 
cessity, or even to learn the science of navigation. 
He had known Mary Vanderlin for some time, 
and had worshiped her at a distance as a Chal- 
dean might a star; till at length, from some pecu- 
liar aspect of his beautiful cynosure, the young 
astrologer began to indulge the most rapturous 
anticipations of the heaven of purity and love 
where it rolled. The star of his destiny pointed 
westward, and he was determined to follow it. 

Prosperously, happily, the gallant bark rose and 
dipped, and bore steadily westward for twenty- 
three beautiful summer days; then the winds 
stopped as suddenly as if strangled, and the sea 
became as motionless and glassy as if frozen to 
the bottom. But no ice was there, and for twelve 
long days, successively, the burning August sun 
wheeled over a hard, arid sky,and set, without a 
trace of vapor on the horizontal air to soften the 
intensity of its beams, or even to adorn the twi- 
light. Silence and immensity, a liquid Sahara, 
and their ship chained in the midst of it, were all 
that fell upon the weary senses of the hapless 
voyagers. 

All, did I say? On the twelfth day of the calm, 
the sun was sinking toward the sea, as to his 
grave. A large group, with pale, emaciated 
faces, had assembled on the deck of the ‘‘Pala- 
tine.’’ A large part of the provisions, in some 
unaccountable way, had become spoiled, a ma- 
lignant fever was in the cabin and the steerage, 
and they had met at a funeral. The disease, al- 
though of the most virulent type, had not reached 
the forecastle, and the bluff tars stood looking on 
with a grim indifference that contrasted strangely 
with the saddened looks of the passengers. Van- 
derlin was there with fever spots on his cheeks, 
and on his arm leaned his daughter, looking him 
in the face like the spirit of health; for hitherto 
she had walked amid the pestilence, like an angel 
of light, untouched and scathless. 

But tae mournful rite proceeded, the last deep 
prayer was said, and the body of the veteran cap- 
tain glided into the depths of the sea. Wide 
waving circles moved upon the glassy waters, and 
soon seemed to call an answering and counter rip- 
ple from the eastern horizon. 

“Square away the yards!'’ shouted a harsh 
voice; ‘‘our Jonah’s gone at last, and here comes 
a breeze.’’ The passengers turned with indigna- 
tion and amazement at the unfeeling speech. 
Their eyes met the baleful glance of Mark Dusen- 
bach, late first officer, but then master of the 
‘‘Palatine.’’ His square, brawny form was plant- 
ed on the quarter-deck, and his orders were de- 
livered with clearness and authority, while the 
sailors braced round the yards, and gave to the 
breeze the full volume of the sails. The passen- 
gers felt that they, as well as the ship, had a new 
master; and, quailing before glances which they 
could neither understand nor brook, they retired, 
each to his place in the cabin or the steerage. 


[Concluded in August] 
- 
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The Decline of Church-Going 


Rev. Dr. W. S. RAINSFORD 








PEAKING for the cities,—and they are an epit- 
ome of the religious life of the country, —th« 
masses of the people do not attend the churches 
because they seem to be designed especially for 
the enjoyment of the rich. Our parochial system 
has failed to reach the masses. Our largest and 
most beautiful churches are far away from the 
homes of those who most need their aid, and are 
chiefly attended by people who are absent from 
the city during a long period in the summer and 
fall. Our church authorities do not seem to be 
able to remedy this. When a great cathedral of 
the Episcopal Church was planned to be built in 
New York recently, the authorities decided to put 
it in a remote place, where none of the poor peo- 
ple of the city can easily attend it. 

In most of our large city churches, a number of 
well-to-do people gather week by week. They 
pay liberally for the support of the institution in 
which they worship, and for their money receive 
an equivalent in the shape of a pew, which is 
either rented or owned by them, becoming as 
much their property as the smoking-room is the 
property of a member of a club. The law has 
decided that a pew is real estate. Into this pri- 
vate property the outsider is often admitted, should 
he seek to attend worship; but he has no rights 
there whatever. These churches are simply in- 
tended as places of worship for those who combine 
to support them; and those who do not care 
enough about Christianity to pay for the support 
of achurch, or who are unable to do so, have no 
place in them except as guests. Many churches 
demand high rents for pews, so that many must 
either perpetually attend them as guests, or go to 
poorer churches. This may be natural, but it is 
not right. 

This is not the way Christ would have us do. 
To the masses of the poor our fine churches and 

ur style of worship constitute their conception of 
ti.e idea of Christ,and they naturally want more of 
Him. The church of God ought not to be a place 
where money can buy privilege. There, as well 
as under the sod, men are equal, or should be. 
The distribution of sittings in churches upon com- 
petitive principles—the best seat going to the 
highest bidder, —is an anomaly that disgraces our 
Christianity in the eyes of an unbelieving public. 
We revolt at simony in the pulpits; but we prac- 
tice it all the while in the pews. It may be 
sometimes necessary to yield to the desire of fam- 
ilies to have a definite place assigned to them; 
but this assignment should be made on some 
principle that will give to the man who pays five 
cents a Sunday as good a place as to him who can 
pay five thousand a year. 

I fully believe that it is this intolerable pew 
system that has been largely responsible in pro- 
ducing the alienation of the working classes from 
our churches; nor do | believe we shall ever get 
them there again, until we have altered radically 
our present modes of raising money for church 
support. The poor have a natural dislike toa 
system which reminds them of their poverty, in the 
very place where they are told that, in God's eyes, 
a long purse is no more acceptable than a short 
one. 

Our churches ought to be indorsed. They 
ought to be made free to all, excepting always the 
drunken, the dishonest and the willfully unclean 
of person. A free church need not imply confu- 
sion in seating the congregation, as efficient ush- 
ers are always available and cost nothing. The 
rich should be called upon to endow all our 
churches. Nothing could be a greater benefit 
to them than such a sacrifice. The free church 
would be a common meeting ground of all 
branches of society. It would become a strong 
social democratic institution, and help save society 
from its caste and selfishness. 

a 


A few pictures in the books or on the walls, a little 
reading now and then each day, never overlooking a 
choice bit of poetry, a visit to the art galleries, museums, 
libraries, whenever possible, without neglecting the more 
practical needs of life, and soon, while the mind is youre: 
the habit is formed,—the love of knowledge, books an 
art will become deep-rooted and continue to grow until 
old age comes. When it does come it will find gray hairs, 
—yes, and wrinkles, too, perhaps, but it will also find 
smiles of contentment, with a vista of years gone by that 
will bring memories of the past,— 

“And half their joys renew.” 
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TH opening years of the twentieth century will 
be marked by the beginning of a stupendous 
task—nothing less, in short, than the severing of 
he continents of North and South America. The 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, showing a neighborly 
pirit at the Isthmus of Panama, will be enabled 
by the work of man toclasphands. Through this 
rtificial waterway many ships will pass which now 
mnake the long and tempestuous voyage around 
ape Horn, or sail for weeks under the blazing 
un of the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea. By 
housands of miles the west and the east will thus 
ve brought nearer together for mutual progress, 
and the world’s commerce will enter upon a new 
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In beginning a great under- 
taking, there is usually delay. 
It is seventy-four years since 
Americans made the first sur- 
veys for the Nicaragua Canal. 
Nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury have so far been consumed in making the real 
start on the canal, and that start is still athing of the 
future. But there is good reason to believe it is of 
the near future, for, as is well known, the House of 
Representatives has passed, by a large majority, the 
bill authorizing the construction of the canal, and 
the Senate has reported favorably on it. The meas- 
ure provides that the canal shall be built by the 
Government, that it shall be practically free to 
ships of the United States, though not to those of 
other nations, and that it shall be fortified, to pro- 
tect it, in time of war, from destruction by an 
enemy. 

The fortification feature, and the discrimination 
in favor of our vessels in the Congressional plan, 
have given rise to a great amount of discussion 
and a good deal of doubt as to whether this gov- 
ernment has the right to put these clauses into 
operation. It is said that the Clayton—Bulwer 
treaty, made with England in 1850, is the ob- 
stacle. At that time a project was on foot for the 
construction by private capital of a canal acro®s 
the Isthmus, and the two governments agreed that 
neither should hold for itself any exclusive con- 
trol over the ship canal, and that neither should 
maintain any fortifications commanding it, and 
that each should guarantee its neutrality in time 
ot war. 

Many persons believe that this treaty should 
still be observed, and the recently made and much- 
talked-of Hay—Pauncefote treaty affirms this view. 

3ut the House of Representatives, and apparently 
the Senate, besides a large portion of the people 
and press of the country, take an attitude different 
from that of President McKinley, Secretary Hay 
and their advisers. The popular feeling is, that 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was drawn with reference 
to the particular canal project of the time, whose 
failure made the treaty void; furthermore, that, if 
the treaty be interpreted to embrace any canal 
that might give a more direct route to the East, 
then England has herself violated it in spirit by 
her guardianship of the Suez Canal; and finally 
that a treaty fitting the conditions of half a century 
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ago would naturally be ill-adapted to the vastly 
changed conditions of to-day, and that, on this 
account, sensible persons would not expect to see 
it remain in force, much less retard the trade de- 
velopment of a great nation. This reasoning is 
not disinterested, since nothing bvt ownership of 
the canal by the United States would make pos- 
sible the toll discrimination in favor of our ships, 
which is greatly desired because of the stimulus it 
would give to American commerce and shipbuild- 
ing. The matter of fortification, of which so 
much has been said, is merely incidental. If we 
own the canal, of course we must fortify it, like 
any other exposed national possession. 

When the treaty question is disposed of, another 
will confront Congress. The Nicaraguan govern- 
ment has already ceded the exclusive right to con- 
struct the canal to private capitalists. Though 
several of these concessions have been made dur- 
ing the last fifty years, all but the last two have 
been rendered null beyond question by the failure 
of the concessionaires to fulfill their part of the 
contract within the stipulated time. The first of 
these two concessions, called the Cardenas-Menocal 
contract, was made in 1887. It provides that 
the canal shall be neutral, with no toll discrimina- 
tions. The company operating under it, called 
The Maritime Canal Company, bought expensive 
machinery and carried on work for several years 
before gradually abandoning it because of the ex- 
haustion of funds. About four million dollars 
had been spent. The Nicaraguan government, in 
the fall of 1898, gave to Edward Eyre and Edward 
F. Cragin, of New York, the relinquished privi- 
leges of the Maritime Canal Company, including 
the exclusive right to construct a canal through 
the country. But the Menocal contractors claim 
that they have not yet forfeited the privileges and 
are contesting the matter with Messrs Eyre and 
Cragin. The point of this is that at least one 
private company has a valid contract with Nica- 
ragua for building a canal, and therefore the 
United States government will have to come 
to some sort of an understanding with these capi- 
talists before it will be free to begin work. Con- 
gress expects that, backed by the great strength 
of public opinion demanding a canal that shall 
favor American ships, which a canal built by pri- 
vate capital would not do, it will easily surmount 
these difficulties and have the credit of inaugurating 
the work that shall give to our posterity a great 
ship canal operated by and for the people of the 
United States. 
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TASK coast. Here was once a fine 
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sands have thrown across its 
mouth a great barrier, sealing it to vessels of large 
draught. Itwill be necessary to cut through this bar, 
and, to prevent the new entrance from being again 
filled with the northwestern drift of sand, to build 
a great breakwater extending out to sea for a dis- 
tance of over half a mile. Then the harbor itself 


will have to be dredged, after which the engineers 
will be confronted with the work of cutting an 
immense trench, over one hundred feet deep in 
many places, and a thousand feet wide, for about 
sixteen miles through the lowlands and foothills 
of the mountains to San Juan River. This 
will be the most difficult part of the undertaking. 
In the foothills the cut must be made through 
solid rock. Three great locks must be constructed 
to bring the canal up to the level of Lake Nica- 
ragua, through which its course will extend for 
several miles, and which is one hundred and ten 
feet above sea level. When the excavation has 
been carried through to the San Juan,a great dam 
will be built at the point of junction, and high 
embankments will be thrown up along the river 
and its tributaries to keep the water within bounds. 
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auLuONS the shore of Lake Nicaragua, 
Must it will be necessary to deeply 
BE dredge the channel. But from 
EXPENDED this point there will be plain 


sailing, so to speak, across the 
lake to the mouth of the Rio Lajas, where the western 
division of the canal will begin. Here again there 
must be a large amount of rock and earth exca- 
vated to conform the wayward river to the rigid 
exigencies of the canal. Along this stretch, too, 
there must be three more locks to lower the waters 
to the level of the Pacific, and also another great 
dam to enable man at will to restrain them or 
cause them to flow. From the river across to 
Brito, the seaport town which is to be the western 
terminus, there must be a final cut of a mile and 
a quarter through ferra firma. This will com- 
plete the Nicaragua Canal, one of the greatest 
engineering feats ever attempted. It is estimated 
that at least fifteen years will be required for the 
work and an expenditure of about one hundred 
and forty million dollars. The canal will be one 
hundred and sixty-nine and a half miles from port 
to port,one hundred and forty-three miles of which 
will be through the lake, rivers and water basins, 
and the remaining twenty-six and a half miles 
through a channel cut from solid rock and earth. 
a 
Zangwill has these noble words in his letter to 
Clement Scott: ‘Let me say that to me the stage 
is as holy a pulpit as any in cathedral or syna- 
gogue. There is no necessity of separating life 
into fragments. Wherever an honest man stands, 
there is holy ground."’ 
DEED | 


® A NOBLE 
Nordenskjold, the Swedish naturalist 
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Baron 
and explorer, who was financially ruined last 
spring by being involved in the failure of his pub- 
lishers, intends to emulate Walter Scott and Mark 
Twain in paying off his debts. To this labor 
alone he says he will devote the remainder of his 
life. His honor, he says, must remain unsullied. 
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My First Didn’t Get Printed 


Miss M. E. BRADDON 











Mi y first novel! Far back in the distinctness of 
, childish memories I see a little girl who has 
tely learned to write, who has lately been given 
vutiful, brand new mahogany desk, with a 
velvet slope, and a glass ink-bottle,—such a 
1s might now be bought for three and six- 
e, but which in the forties cost at least half a 
nea. Very proud is the little girl, with the 
nwigs pigtails and the Kenwigs frills, of that 
any desk, with its infinite capacities for 
ry labor. It was above all gems a gem to 
with its stick of variegated sealing-wax, 
n, speckled with gold, and its little glass 
vith an intaglio representing two doves,— 
s doves, perhaps, famous in mosaic, only 
ttle girl had never heard of Pliny, or his 

tine villa. 

Equipped with thatdesk and its supply of station- 
Mary Elizabeth Braddon—very fond of writ- 
her name at full length, though the word 

offered difficulties,—began that 
ize on the broad, high road of fiction 
was destined to be a longish one. So 
for the little girl, eight years old, in the 
person, and now to become strictly autobio- 
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first story was based on those fairy tales 
first opened to me the world of imaginative 
re. My first attempt in fiction, in round- 

n carefully penciled double lines, was a 
two sisters, a good sister and a wicked. 

| adhered more faithfully to the lines of the 
typal story than my pen did to the double 
ch should have ensured neatness. The 

| between the ages of eight and twelve was 

period, fertile in unfinished manuscripts, 

¢ which I can now trace a historical novel 
siege of Calais; an Eastern story,—sug- 

yy a passionate lover in Miss Pardoe's 

h tales and another in Byron's ‘‘ Bride of 
\ s,,’ which my mother, a devoted Byron 
per, allowed me to read aloud to her,—and 

ess murder in the reading; a story of the 

Hartz Mountains, with audacious flights in Ger- 
and lastly, very seriously under- 

ken, and very perseveringly worked upon, a 

tic story, the outline of which was suggested 
1e same dear and sympathetic mother. 

Now, it is a curious fact, which may or may 

Ye common to other story-spinners, that I 
ve never been able to take kindly to a plot—or 

e suggestion of a plot,—offered to me by some- 
y else. I like to weave my own. 

My dear mother, taking into consideration my 
ler years, and perhaps influenced in somewise 
her own love of picking up odd bits of Shera- 

ton or Chippendale furniture in the storehouses of 
the less ambitious second-hand dealers of those 

ys, offered me the following scenario for a 

lomestic story. It was an incident which, I 

doubt not, she had often read at the bottom of a 

newspaper column, and which certainly savors 
f 1 gigantic gooseberry, the sea-serpent, and 

gricultural laborer who unexpectedly inherits 
lf a million. 

\n honest couple, in humble circumstances, 

possess among their small household gear a good 

d easy-chair, which has been the pride of a 

former generation, and is the choicest of their 
household gods. A comfortable cushioned chair, 
snug and restful, albeit the chintz covering, 
igh clean and tidy, as virtuous people's furni- 
re always is in fiction, is worn thin by long 
; while the dear chair itself is no longer 
e chair it once was as to legs and framework. 
Evil days come upon the praiseworthy couple 
and their dependent brood, among whom I faintly 
remember the love interest of the story to have 
n; and that direful day arrives when the aver- 
age landlord of juvenile fiction, whose heart is of 
adamant and brains of brass, distrains for the 
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rent. The rude broker swoops upon the humble 
dovecote; a cart or hand-barrow waits at the care- 
fully hearthstoned doorstep for the household 
gods; the family gather round the cherished 
chair, on which the rude broker has already laid 
his grimy hands; they hang over the back and 
fondle the padded arms; and the old grandmother 
with clasped hands entreats that, if able to raise 
the money in a few days, they may be allowed to 
buy back the beloved heirloom. 

The broker laughed the plea to scorn; they might 
have their chair, and cheap enough, he had no 
doubt. The cover was darned and patched,—as 
only the virtuous poor of fiction do darn and 
patch,—and he made no doubt the stuffing was 
nothing better than brown wool; and with that 
coarse taunt the coarser broker dug his clasp- 
knife into the cushion against which grandfatherly 
backs had leaned in happier days, and lo! an 
avalanche of banknotes fell out of the much- 
maligned horsehair, and the family was lifted 
from penury to wealth. A prudent but eccentric 
ancestor had chosen this mode of putting by his 
savings, assured that whenever discovered the 
money would be useful to—somebody. 

So ran the scenario; but I fancy my juvenile 
pen hardy held to the climax. It was certainly 
my first serious, painstaking effort in fiction; but 
as it was abandoned unfinished before my elev- 
enth birthday, and as no line thereof ever 
achieved the distinction of type, it can hardly 
rank as my first novel. 
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The Fiery Fate of My First Book 


WALTER BESANT 














M* little experience with my first work of art, 

which, after causing its writer labor infinite, 
hope exaggerated, and disappointment dire, was 
consigned in manuscript to the flames, may help 
others to believe what is so constantly denied, 
that publishers do consider manuscripts sent to 
them. My manuscript was sent anonymously, 
without introduction, through a friend. It was 
not only read,—and refused, —but it was read very 
conscientiously and right through. So much was 
proved by the reader's opinion, which not only 
showed the reasons—good and sufficient reasons, 
—why he could not recommend the manuscript to 
be published, but also contained, indirectly, certain 
hints and suggestions which opened up new ideas 
as to the art of fiction, and helped to put a strayed 
sheep in the right path. Now it is quite obvious 
that what was done for me must be constantly and 
consistently done for others. Would that candi- 
dates for literary honors could be made to under- 
stand that refusal is often the very best thing that 
can happen to them. But the gods sometimes 
punish men by granting their prayers. How 
heavy may be the burden laid upon a writer by 
his first work! 

As I said, my first manuscript was refused. 
For some years it lay in a corner,—say sprawled 
in a corner,—occupying much space. At dusk I 
used to see a strange, wobbling, amorphous crea- 
ture in that corner among those papers. His 
body seemed not made for his limbs, nor did 
these agree with each other, and his head was 
out of proportion to the rest of him. He sat 
upon the pile of papers, and wept, wringing his 
hands. ‘‘Alas!’’ he said, ‘‘not another like me! 
Don't make another like me. I could not endure 
another like myself.’’ Finally the creature's re- 
proaches grew intolerable; so I threw the bundle 
of papers into the fire, and he vanished. I had 
discovered by this time that, for the making of a 
good novel, it is necessary to leave off copying 
other people, to observe on your own account, to 
study realities, to get out of the conventional 
groove, to rely upon one of the great emotions 
of human nature, and to try to hold the reader by 
dramatic presentation rather than by talk. I do 
not say that this discovery came all at once, but 
it came gradually, and it proved valuable. 
















Effort . 
Nearly Caused War 
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My Baby 








N Y very first attempt at imaginative w riting was 
made while I was a boy at school. One of 
the masters promised a prize to that youth who 
should best describe on paper any incident, real or 
imaginary. I entered the lists, and selected a 
scene at an operation in a hospital as my sub- 
ject. The fact that I had never seen an opera- 
tion, nor crossed the doors of a hospital, did not 
deter me in this bold endeavor, which, however, 
was justified by its success. I was declared to 
have won in the competition, though, (probably 
through the forgetfulness of the master, ) I remem- 
ber that I never received the promised prize. 

My next literary effort, written in 1876, was an 
account of a Zulu war dance, which I witnessed 
when | was on the staff of the governor of Natal. 
It was published in the ‘‘Gentlemen’s Magazine,”’ 
and very kindly noticed in various papers. A 
year later, | wrote another article, entitled: «A 
Visit to the Chief Secocoeni,’’ which very nearly 
got me into trouble. 

I was then serving on the staff of Sir Theophi- 
lus Shepstone, and the article, signed with my in- 
itials, reached South Africa in its printed form 
shortly after the annexation of the Transvaal. 
Young men with pens in their hands are prover- 
bially indiscreet, and in this instance I was no 
exception. In the course of my article, I had de- 
scribed the Transvaal Boer at home with a fidelity 
that should be avoided by members of a diplo- 
matic mission, and had even gone the length of 
saying that most of the Dutch women were ‘‘fat.'’ 
Needless to say, my remarks were translated into 
the Afrikander papers, and somewhat extensively 
read, especially by the ladies in question and 
their male relatives; nor did the editors of those 
papers forbear to comment on them in leading 
articles. Shortly afterwards, there was a great 
and stormy meeting of Boers at Pretoria. As 
matters began to look serious, somebody ventured 
among them to ascertain the exciting cause, and 
returned with the pleasing intelligence that they 
were all talking about what the Englishman had 
written about the physical proportions of their 
womenkind, and domestic habits, and threatening 
to take up arms to avenge it. 

Of my feelings on learning this news I will not 
discourse, but they were uncomfortable, to say the 
least. Happily, in the end, the gathering broke 
up without war being declared, but when the late 
Sir Bartle Frere came to Pretoria some months 
afterwards, he administered to me a sound and 
well-deserved lecture on my indiscretion. I ex- 
cused myself by saying that I had set down noth- 
ing which was not strictly true, and he replied to 
the effect that therein lay my fault. I quite agree 
with him; indeed, there is little doubt but that 
these bald statements of fact as to the stoutness 
of the Transvaal ‘‘fraus’’ and the lack of cleanli- 
ness in their homes, came near precipitating a re- 
sult that, as it chanced, was postponed for several 
years. Well, it is all done with now, and I take 
this opportunity of apologizing to such of the la- 
dies in question as may still be living. 

I think that it was in an article by a fellow- 
scribe, wherein, doubtless more in sorrow than in 
anger, that gentleman exposed the worthlessness 
of the productions of sundry of his brother au- 
thors,in which I learned that whatever success I 
had met with as a writer of fiction was due to my 
literary friends and to nepotic criticism. Yet, 
nobody was ever more outside the ring, or less 
acquainted with the art of ‘‘rolling logs’’ than 
myself: 

The advice that I would give to would-be au- 
thors, if I may presume to offer it, is, to think for 
a long while before they enter at all upon a career 
so hard and hazardous; but, having entered upon 
it, not to be easily cast down. There are great 
virtues in perseverance, even though critics sneer 
and publishers prove unkind. 
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American Princesses 
AGNES VON SALM SALM 











V JHILE most persons in America are aware of 

the friendship which the leading nations of 
the Old World feel for the United States, com- 
paratively few know that one of the principal 
causes of this strong good will is the charm and 
cleverness and common sense of the American 
women who have married into the noble families 
of Europe. There have been a great many of 
these marriages. It may be surprising to some 
to learn that their number is well beyond a thou- 
sand. Of these alliances, just twenty-five have 
been between American girls and sons of royal 
families. My marriage to Prince Salm Salm of 
Prussia when | was sixteen was the first of these 
twenty-five, and that of Miss Hazard to Prince 
Auserberg of Austria is the latest. 

If one were required to answer merely ‘‘Yes’’ 
or ‘‘No"’ to the question—Do these princes and 
noblemen marry American girls for money ?—the 
answer would of necessity be ‘‘Yes.’’ But, with- 
out modification or explanation, such an answer 
would be very misleading. In Europe there are 
many young men of aristocratic lineage whose in- 
comes are insufficient for the proper maintenance 
of their positions. In Germany the head of the 
family is in possession of the castle and adminis- 
ters the affairs of the estate, giving to each of his 
younger brothers a fixed income. Out of this the 
latter must provide for themselves, their children, 
and often their children’s children, with the re- 
sult that, where the families are large, as they 
usually are in Germany, a young man may find 
that his noble birth but tightens the grip of pov- 
erty upon him. He often has less money to 
spend than the average young American business 
man, although five thousand dollars there will go 
as far as twenty thousand dollars here. The usual 
occupations are not open to the nobleman. Ua- 
like the English custom, which sanctions entrance 
into trade on the part of members of the aristoc- 
racy, there is an unwritten but rigid law on the 
continent which forbids ventures of this kind by 
those of noble birth. There is the army, to be 
sure, but in times of peace the supply of young 
men of high station for positions as officers very 
much exceeds the demand. 

And so it is that a scion of a noble house, 
prompted usually by his relatives, turns his eyes 
toward America, the land of matrimonial prom- 
ise. The plans of the conquest are carefully laid. 
The head of the family supplies the young man 
with as much money as can be spared; and, with 
this gold, his well-sounding and authentic title, 
his graceful bearing and polished manner, he ar- 
rives in America with the intention of cutting a 
dash, as the saying is. He has letters of intro- 
duction which carry him into the fastnesses of 
the hunting grounds, so to speak; and he makes 
confidential friends of those who will help him. 
He meets the wealthy girls. 
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Next he falls inlove. He does in truth. Eu- 
ropean noblemen really feel strongly the charms 
of the American girl, aside from the allurement 
of the gold she may possess. She is more beau- 
tiful, more vivacious, better read, and more ac- 
complished than the girls he has known at home. 
Her seli-reliance and independence appeal to him 
as novel and refreshing. 

The general impression is that these marriages 
are apt to result in unhappiness, but personal 
knowledge of them during my long residence in 
Europe has convinced me that such is not the 
case. As a matter of fact, the proportion of 
wholly successful marriages among those that are 
called international is remarkably large. Natu- 
rally, I have been interested in the matter, and 
have kept myself informed, but I have heard of 
not more than three unfortunate marriages. 

There is a saying in Germany that all well born 
and well bred American women are princesses. 
Therefore,a prince cannot marry beneath him by 
taking one for awife. If she is altogether Yankee, 
she is barred from no social class in Europe. 
But if there happens to be German blood in her 
veins, then she is regarded as inferior by birth to 
her aristocratic husband. He has made a mis- 
alliance, and cannot formally take his wife into 
the society of his own social equals. The same 
distinction prevails to a greater or less extent in 
the other countries of Europe, and, for this reason, 
a man of noble family rarely takes a wife in the 
United States who is not wholly American on 
both sides for at least several generations. Being 
a daughter of practical America,she almost always 
has strong common sense and excellent executive 
ability. She manages his large establishment, 
with its retinue of servants and other dependents, 
with much efficiency. She makes her husband's 
home a charming one. What the average Ger- 
man or Englishman loves above all else is his 
home. During his youth he may be wild, but 
nearly always, if the conditions are such as the 
American wife knows how to make, he settles down 
and proves a good husband. This, however, can 
hardly be said of French or Italian members of 
the nobility. I should not ike to see a daughter 
of mine the wife of one of them. But the men of 
the more northerly races have the home instinct, 
and will be domestic if given a fair chance. In 
Germany, in particular,the husband spends more 
time at home than is ordinarily the case in the 
United States, and the wife and mother devotes 
more attention to her household and little ones. 
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Women Lawyers foow 











Ovr club, which is the only one made up ex- 

clusively of women who have been admitted 
to the bar, is now entering upon its second year. 
We regard it as a very interesting and thriving in- 
fant. We women lawyers of New York joined 
ourselves together to become better acquainted 
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ELLEN TERRY AS * ROSAMUND” 


with each other, and to assist one another profes- 
sionally, whenever possible. We feel a little iso- 
lated in the law among so many men, perhaps, 
and desire to meet for mutual aid and comfort. 
There are only about three hundred women law- 
yers altogether in the United States, and but a 
small proportion of these really practice. Most 
of them have taken up the law because of its value 
as a part of their general equipment in business 
careers, or in work for the political advancement 
of women. But every year more women are en- 
tering the profession, and some of them are be- 
ginning to plead before judges and juries in the 
courts. There is, of course, prejudice in the 
mind of the average man against women under- 
taking this court work, and to succeed in it a wo- 
man must have a forceful character and a person- 
ality which is strong and yet not too masculine. 
Personally, 1 much prefer office work, which 
offers a field large enough for the most ambitious 
woman. I am quite sure that, if a woman is able 
and earnest, she can, after the usual struggle of 
the beginner, make a lucrative living in the law. 
o - a 





Lygia, the Christian Maiden 











‘«(y vo VADIs,’’ as dramatized from Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz’s great story, proved one of the 

most charming and interesting events of the dra- 
matic season just closed, aividing popular atten- 
tion with ‘‘Ben Hur."’ Miss Roselle Knott 
played the leading réle of Lygia, the Christian 
maiden, a part almost ideal in its girlish grace 
and sweetness, and requiring a fine voice as well 
as finished acting. Joseph Haworth played 
Vinicius, the hero or the story, in manly fashion, 
and the entire production evoked the warm com- 
mendation of those who love the drama only when 
it is pure and edifying. 
a a - 





Miss Terry on a Stage Career 











Iss ELLEN TERRY, who has concluded a very 
successful American tour with Henry Irving 
and the London Lyceum company, devotes 
several hours a day to her correspondence. Her 
position as one of the foremost dramatic artists of 
the English-speaking world, subjects her to a 
multitude of letters. Young ladies write for her 
advice on the question of adopting a stage career. 
Others, ambitious of literary honors, submit man- 
uscripts. Still others seek her autograph, while 
many, very many, solicit help for the prosecution 
of professional study and the tiding over of finan- 
cial difficulties. To all these, Miss Terry returns 
courteous replies. Her advice to stage-struck 
girls is usually adverse to their aspirations, for 
she believes that only genius of the compelling 
sort should be given heed. Mere physical beauty, 
or indifferent ability, do not warrant the adoption 
of such a career by » woman. 











ORISON SWETT MARDEN, 
Editor 
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The man with an idea has ever 








changed the face of the world 
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WALL STREET AS A ROAD TO WEALTH 


lhe curse of many men, and women, too, is the 
make money without really working for 
Worship of the money god, and disinclina- 
tion for hard work, make a bad combination, 
s almost certain to lead to disaster. For 
ar that comes into one’s possession, an 
ent must be rendered. If not an equivalent 
t will likely be an equivalent of ruin and 
f disgrace. If a young man with money 
hat I think of speculation in general, 
hether or not he can greatly increase his 
Wall Street, I tell him to get out of ‘‘the 
If he does not, which 
e, there is, against one chance of adding 
mney, about nine in favor of his losing 
ntoft it. If he desires to become a broker 
rk for commissions, the question is a some- 
fferent one; he is not handling his own 
But building up a brokerage business is 
ling up any other—a slow process. It is 
gh years of work that a man gains the 
ence and special ability necessary for suc- 
roker. The young man who wants to 
te usually dislikes in equal ratio to wait 
rk for wealth. But it is his only real 
if fortune, even in Wall Street. I should 
not care, however, to advise a young man to start 
fe with a view to becoming a successful 
Such an ambition is not a high or in- 
and, even if it is realized, a man has 
ned a very firm footing in the world. He 
ince himself with extreme care, or he 
at any time. He lacks, too, the com- 
feeling which comes from following a 
which is really useful. Every thousand 
rs made in Wall Street means that someone 
tthat amount. The life of the Wall Street 
ne of restless worry and little happiness. 
s plenty of excitement about crossing a 
n floating ice, but not much comfort or 

t. —STEPHEN V. WHITE. 
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\MERICAN POSSIBILITIES ABROAD 
e secret of America’s success in competi- 
the manufacturing field abroad is her 
essiveness, in the face of European conser- 
[hat our manufactures are a serious 
to those of Europe is undeniable. 
en an English or a German manufacturer puts 
$ 00 Or $500,000 into a plant, there he stops. 
He considers that an investment, and year after 
r, decade after decade, he runs his plant along 
e lines, without investing in any improved 
nery. You will see this same conservatism 
yuilding of a house or a business block. 
s no pulling down to build on a larger 
rhe house is built and that settles it 
\ s itis not so. As soon as we find a piece 
inery that will do quicker and better work, 
e old fs torn out and the new is put in. In 
organized labor keeps much labor-saving 
nery idle, under the mistaken notion that 
se will take the bread out of the working- 
ouths. 


Be lord over yourself. 


SUCCESS 


In Germany the manufacturing interests are 
more thrifty than in England. There they are 
adopting new and better machinery, which they 
are compelled to purchase from America in self- 
defense. Yet even there may be encountered 
antique methods. One of the largest steel works 
in Dillengen - on - Saar, Germany, manufactures 
armor-plate. Three thousand five hundred men 
are employed. The plant is a fine one, and the 
owners are both progressive and aggressive. But, 
mark you, that plant is one hundréd and sixty 
years old, and employs only 3,500 men. It is an 
example of what you see all over Germany. In 
America the rate of progress is tremendously 
greater. The Germans have a paternal form of 
government which endeavors to foster home in- 
dustry. It owns its railroads; and practically 
owns its manufacturers, for you are not permitted 
there, because business is slack, to throw five 
hundred men out to-day, and to employ them 
again to-morrow, as we do in America. To coun- 
teract this the government, and indeed Germany 
as a whole, will give German manufactures prefer- 
ence over foreign manufactures, even if the latter 
are less expensive. 

As a result of this, the cost of manufacture in 
many lines is greater than in America, fully 
twenty-five per cent. in some instances. 

Russia is hampered by her holidays. It is a 
saying that there are more religious holidays in 
Russia than there are days in the year. You are 
fortunate if you get seventeen or twenty days’ work 
out of aman ina month. Russia will be by far 
the greatest buyer from America. The country, 
as yet, is undeveloped. Great districts are un- 
traversed by railroads, which are needed to move 
the products. Here is America’s gigantic oppor- 
tunity, and she will not pass it by. For can we 
not undersell the nations of the world? Have we 
not the ore, and the means of progressive manu- 
facture? But Germany must be considered, for 
she is buying our machine tools. In steel neither 
England nor Germany can compete successfully 
with America. On the contrary, I predict that, 
within five years, England will be importing ore 
from America. If this be true, it naturally follows 
that we shall be the great iron and steel producing 
country for all time. What applies to England 
and Germany applies equally well to other coun- 
tries, excepting possibly France. 

CHARLES T. SCHOEN, 
[President Pressed Steel Car Company.) 


“Hunger, rags, cold, hard work, contempt, sus- 
picion, unjust reproach, are disagreeable; but debt 
is infinitely worse than all.” 


2 
WHAT BUILT UP THE WEST 
Money capital is not indispensable, notwith- 
standing the popular complaint to the contrary, to 
a young man starting on a business or commercial 
career to-day. All a beginner needs is the nerve 
to master his business in so thorough a fashion as 
to attract attention. Capital will then be forth- 
coming. A young man is not hampered so much 
in the West as in the East in making a start. It 
was push and energy, not money, that built up the 
West. A capital which, in the East, would be con- 
sidered small, is sufficient in California to prove 
the nest egg of a great fortune. The West is still 
full of opportunities, but if | were a young man 
to-day I would go still farther west—to the Philip- 
pines,—and grow up with the country. It is des- 
tined to be a great one, and now is the time to go. 
H. T. Scott, 
[Builder of the “Oregon.’’] 
e 
Hurry not only spoils work, but spoils life also. 


—Luspock. 
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CHANCES IN THE LONE STAR STATE 


In looking for fields of usefulness, the young 
men of America should not neglect the great 
Southwest. I speak for the empress of the South, 
that magnificent commonwealth which even now 
supplies the markets of the world with one-third 
of all the American cotton. Opportunities there 
are almost limitless in agriculture, in ranching 
and in trade. But there, as everywhere, the man 
who succeeds must pay the penalty of toil, of 
preparation. It is a region of rough possibilities, 
more productive than the tropics, because more 
settled and more stable; and I am firmly con- 
vinced that the day is not far distant when Texas 
will outweigh even New York in the scale of 
population and wealth. —]AMES STEPHEN Hoca, 

[Former Governor of Texas.) 
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THE TRIUMPHS OF ENTHUSIASM 


Men and women who have accomplished gre. 
things have invariably been dead in earnes 
Their souls have been fired with a mighty purpo 
which has buoyed them up in difficulties, ar 
carried them through hardships which, witho 
enthusiasm, they could never have endured. 

Enthusiasm multiplies power. It is that my 
terious something, that indefinable quality th. 
forces conviction, that makes mediocre abilit 
more successful than great talent without it. 

It was enthusiasm which enabled Cyrus W 
Field, after thirteen years of defeat, to lay th 
Atlantic cable. It was enthusiasm, in spite « 
carping critics, that sped Stephenson's locomoti\ 
to its triumphant goal. It was enthusiasm tha 
sent Fulton's ‘‘Folly’’ on its successful way u; 
the Hudson, to the dismay and consternation o 
his croaking detractors. It was enthusiasm thi 
led Patrick Henry to utter those burning words 0) 
patriotic eloquence, which every school boy an 
girl delights to declaim. It was enthusiasm o1 
patriotic zeal that sent Sherman dashing down th« 
Shenandoah Valley on his triumphant march t 
the sea. 

Enthusiasm has given birth to every invention, 
every masterpiece of painting or sculpture, every 
great poem, novel or essay that holds the world 
breathless with admiration. It has been the 
determining factor in many a great victory. 

Nothing is more contagious than enthusiasm. 
One man fired with the resolve of a noble purpose 
will sway thousands, and carry them along with 
him by the force of this power. 

This quality is the promise of strength and vic- 
tory even in youth. When a boy comes to me 
bubbling over with enthusiasm and earnestness, | 
believe there is a future forhim. The enthusiasm 
of youth is almost irresistible. It casts all 
shadows behind. It sees nothing but sunshine. 
It drives away fear and limitation. Nothing can 
take its place. Ability cannot; education cannot; 
industry cannot. 

Success is often due less to ability than to 
enthusiasm. The world makes way for the man 
who believes in his mission, who is dead in ear- 
nest. Itis hard to discourage an enthusiastic man. 
No matter what objections may be raised, no 
matter how dark the outlook, he believes in his 
power to transform the vision which he alone sees 
into a reality. 

Enthusiasm lights up a man’s whole nature; it 
multiplies his power; it raises whatever ability he 
has to its highest standard. All his faculties 
come into harmony under its beneficent influence. 
It is not so much a power that drives as a beckon- 
ing hand that leads. 

«‘Enthusiasm is the real allegory of the lute of 
Orpheus. It moves stones. It charms brutes. 
Enthusiasm is the genius of sincerity, and Truth 
accomplishes no victory without it."’ 

‘‘The only conclusive evidence of a man’s sin- 
cerity is that he gives himself for a principle. 
Words, money, all things else are comparatively 
easy to give away, but when a man makes a gift 
of his daily life in practice, it is plain that the 
truth, whatever it may be, has taken possession 
of him."’ 

Enthusiasm is a spiritual power. It has its 
birth among the higher potencies. You never 
find true enthusiasm in people who grovel on the 
lower plane of being. Its tendency is to uplift. 

It accomplishes great results where lukewarm- 
ness or coldness fails to do anything. A hot iron, 
even though blunt, will penetrate farther into a 
board than a cold tool though it be sharp. 

Enthusiasm, like beauty, is a divine gift, and 
yet it can be cultivated. To the admonition of 
the wise man, then, ‘‘With all thy getting, get 
understanding,’’ I would add this other, With all 
thy getting, get enthusiasm. It is the salt of life, 
the transmuting power that renews and enriches 
everything it touches. It gives new heart and 
courage to the timid, new hope to the disheart- 
ened, and to the already strong and courageous 


increased power for good. 

. 
COURTESY'S WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD 
Be courteous. Courtesy, as a mere business quality, is 
worth its weight in gold. A courteous salesman outsells 
his surly and unaccommodating fellow-salesman three 
times over. A courteous man always predisposes people 
in his favor; he creates everywhere an agreeable impres- 
sion; makes people willing to serve and anxious to keep 
him. Many a man of very ordinary mental force has 
achieved striking success in business, simply because of 
the kindliness of his spirit and the courtesy of his manner. 
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On the great clock of time there is but one word,—now. 
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The Pew of To-day is Wiser 


Rev. NEWELL DwiGuHutT HILLIs 








|» former times, men felt that they needed to 
come in from the field and factory, store 
and street, and, coming together in one spot, sought 
to cleanse the grime from their garments, to sharp- 
en their spiritual faculties, to cast out selfishness, 
to test the deeds of life by Christ's principles, just 
as an artist,when his eye is jaded, tests the blue 
tint by the sapphire, or the red by the ruby. But 
n these days,many men feel that church-going is 
no longer obligatory; that sermons have lost their 
uice and freshness, and, having gone to church 
once in a month, they feel that they have placed 
the Almighty under sufficient obligations. Gone 
now are a certain sanctity of the Sabbath, a certain 
reverence for the church, a certain refinement of 
conscience, a certain clarity and purity of moral 
judgment. 
In his Yale address, ex-President White lament- 
ed that young men are turning from the learned 
professions to enter trade and commerce. Mate- 
rialism, he thought, was an evil spirit that had given 
its cup of sorcery to youth, and beguiled them 
from the paths of noble scholarship and intellect- 
ual life. Gone are the poets Longfellow, Lowell, 
Bryant, Whittier. Gone are the historians, Ban- 
croft, Motley, Prescott. Gone are the great ora- 
tors and statesmen. Gone is the era when young 
men like Channing, T. Starr King, Swing, Beech- 
er and Brooks entered the ministry. Remember- 
ing that in New England the clergymen founded 
the academies and colleges, and that, in scores of 
families, —like, the Emersons,—there were seven 
generations of clergymen, lecturers, authors or edit- 
ors, the educator predicted that disaster would be- 
fall our modern American society because of the 
disappearance of these things. 

But not the emoluments of commerce alone ex- 
plain the drift of young men away from the minis- 
try. The ministry is not an easy life. No profes- 
sion makes demands more numerous or more stern 
upon nerve and brain, upon mind and heart. In 
former times, when books were scarce, religious 
newspapers unknown, and knowledge was not uni- 
versal, preaching was not a difficult task, and it 
was easily possible for a clergyman to preach a 
sermon three hours long in the morning, and re- 
peat it at night without the congregation recog- 
nizing it. Now all the hearers have books and 
libraries, and the pew of to-day is wiser than the 
pulpit of yesterday. The time has come when 
the preacher must be a universal scholar. He 
must make himself an expert in social reform; 
master the facts as to illiteracy, vice and crime; 
and study the tenement house question, and all 
social movements in connection with settlements 
and methods of Christian work. He must carry 
his studies into physiology and hygiene in order 
to note how low and abnormal physical conditions 
affect the conscience and the spiritual state. 

Giving up the older theological reading, he must 
study history, politics, the rise of law, the move- 
ments of art,the history of philosophy, and, above 
all else, science. To keep step with his work he 
must read the periodicals, American and foreign. 
There will be at least a hundred books each year 
that he must go through, thoroughly, if possible, or 
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hurriedly, if crowded. There are also public du- 
ties and demands. To-day he enters a home in 
which some woman with little children clinging to 
her dress and crying bitterly stands beside a young 
father dying. He goes home to find some youth, 
the child of poverty and orphanage, but of genius, 
also, who needs direction and assistance. When 
evening falls, then comes the intellectual stress 
and task, with a thousand duties for which prepa- 
ration must be made. 

Now and then a man is called to the ministry 
by his distant ancestors, whose father loved moral 
themes, and had a vision and an outlook upon the 
realm invisible, whose mother had enthusiasm, 
imagination, and moral sentiment, —gateways these 
through which God's angels come trooping, —and 
father and mother, through heredity, call the child 
to the ministry. For such a one, teaching is au- 
tomatic and preaching is instinctive, and the work 
itself is medicinal and recuperative. But even 
on such men as Robertson, and Channing, and 
Bushnell, the mere strain of delivery is such as 
to send them home from the pulpit in a state of 
nervous collapse, from which they do not recover 
for several days. With many, the recoil dis- 


mounts the cannon. 
a — a 





Medicine Alone is Progressive 


Dr. GEORGE F. SHRADY 





FORTY-FIVE or fifty years ago, the medical pro- 

fession seemed on the point of ‘losing its hold 
of the best educated men. But at that moment, 
Joseph Lister, the great Scotchman, was ham- 
mering away upon the idea, ‘‘Keep your hands, 
your surgical instruments, and the wounds of your 
patients clean."’ Lister was laughed at, at first, 
but the results of his work soon began to con- 
vince his brethren. Surgery leaped to the front, 
whereas, before, there had been so many deaths 
under the knife and saw, that going to the oper- 
ating table was regarded as a sure passport to the 
grave. Simply taking off a man’s arm or leg 
was as likely as not to kill him. Doctors knew 
how to cut, then, almost as well as they do now, 
but they had no idea of the importance or the 
meaning of aseptic hands and instruments. They 
knew nothing of bacteriology, a branch of medi- 
cal science which has been discovered and devel- 
oped within the last thirty years. 

This science naturally had its beginning in the 
discovery of the necessity of aseptic hands, and to 
Lister, in surgery, and to Koch, Pasteur, Virchow 
and others in bacteriology, we owe the advanced 
position of the profession to-day. Then there has 
developed, within the past twenty-five years, an- 
other branch, that of sanitation, and from this 
there are springing still other important branches, 
mind cure, hypnotism, and the psychology of the 
profession that has to deal with insanity and other 
forms of brain and nerve diseases. 

Of the so-called three learned professions, med- 
icine is the only one that has added anything, of 
late, to the world’s knowledge. Climates have 
their peculiarities of disease and treatment, but 
medicine is medicine all over the world, while 
the pulpit is still handicapped by sectarianism, 
and so many of the old theological planks have 





become strained in the pulpits of certain denomi- 
nations that the preacher knows not what mo- 
ment he may sink through the floor. Law con- 
tinues to exist on precedent, and often proceeds 
without regard to common sense and existing 
facts. I will admit that much of the practice of 
materia medica is more or less empirical, but 
much of medicine is an exact science, which can- 
not be said of law or theology. 

The medical profession offers, at this day, the 
best field to an educated young man who has not 
an emotional imagination, but who has the en- 
thusiasm and the energy of the born artist. It is 
a profession in which a great stock of energy 
amounts to genius. It now embraces biology, 
psychology, and metaphysics, and it is becoming 
more the work of prevention than the cure of dis- 
ease. A doctor to-day makes doctors of the lay- 
men of his community by teaching them how to 
prevent disease themselves. A certain knowl- 
edge of medicine is now a popular possession. 
The people understand more or less of its terms. 
Physiology and hygiene are in the school books. 
A knowledge of sex is taught young men and wo- 
men in college, so as to promote social virtue. 

The great doctor is greater than ever, especially 
in the field of research and discovery; but the 
average doctor is a smaller personage than he 
ever was before, and that is why the profession 
seems to have declined and lost many of its old- 
time attractions for educated men. An ordinary 
pill purveyor and diagnoser will soon be regarded 
with no more reverence than the man who sells 
the pills. On the dead level, the profession is 
overcrowded, badly paid, and has lost much of the 
old-time homage of society. I would say to the 
young fellow who may be graduated to-day, if he 
has not a great capital of enthusiasm and energy, 
and if he loves money, there is more reason now 
than ever before that he should let this profession 
alone. The title, M. D., Jer se, is of no special 
merit. On the other hand,the surgeon who takes 
out the stomach of a man dying with cancer and 
preserves his life, or the observer who defines and 
destroys the microbe of yellow fever, is ranked 
with the masters and the miracle workers. Climb 
to the summit or keep shop. 


+ 





Law Has Changed Radically 


JAMEs B. DILL 





Aw is fer se no longer a profession. The schools 
are teaching less and less of Blackstone. Most 
lawyers do not look into old books, for society 
has changed so much that the old theories and 
the science of law are of little value. What is a 
successful civil lawyer to-day? Why, he must be 
a business man first. He must know how to cre- 
ate business between his fellows, and then apply 
the law. He meets his clients at a council-board. 
There are millions of dollars’ worth of property, 
scores of conflicting interests. He must help to 
reconcile these conflicting interests, organize and 
fuse them into a whole, so that the enterprise will 
legally hold water and prosper. An enterprise 
that can be made to prosper honestly can gener- 
ally be made to hold the water of the law. Asa 
[Concluded on page 270) 
















































































































































































































































































A Democratic View of Trusts 
CONGRESSMAN CHAMP CLARK 








[ KUSTS are nuisances, deleterious to the general weal, and should be 
ibated fro bono publico. They are the results of criminal conspiracies 

nst human prosperity and human happiness. The worst feature of 
trusts is not the arbitrary, capricious, and outrageous raising of prices, — 
fleecing of the many for the benefit of the few, which is bad enough; 
destruction of individual enterprise, the doing away with competi- 

ch we were all taught by the old field schoolmasters is the life 


s better in the long run for a young man to earn fifty dollars a 
n his own business than to receive double that amount in the employ 
mebody else. To conduct his own business breeds independence, 

liance, thoughtfulness, ambition, ingenuity, wariness, manliness. 
rhe inevitable and inexorable tendency of the trust system is to reduce 
ho can earn their bread in the sweat of their faces to a dead level. It 
es individuality. The man becomes a mere machine. He is not to 
r hope or scheme for himself and for those whom God has given 
He must obey orders—merely that and nothing more. His hours 
of recreation, of idleness are in no way determined by his own 
tastes or necessities, but are absolutely fixed by his master, arbi- 

ind frequently perversely. 

s written: ‘‘The laborer is worthy of his hire.’"’ That means that 
entitled to fair and adequate pay for his work, which idea is also 
ed in the words: ‘‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
n Under the tgust system the value of the labor performed does not 
he compensatio It is fixed by the trust magnates at the lowest wages 
r will stand—thé minimum pay at which soul and body can be kept 


er 


Che plan of division of profits with their employees, which the man- 
ers of trusts use, is the same on which the white hunter proposed to divide 
ume with the Indian: ‘‘I take the turkey and you take the buzzard; or 
take the buzzard and | take the turkey.’’ 
if the trust system continues for a quarter of a century, American 
rers will not be any better off than Mexican peons or Russian serfs; 
will not continue. 
[ am an optimist. It is better to sing a judi/ate than a miserere; more 
ble to look upon the bright than the dark side of things. I have an 
faith that the trusts will be exterminated. Self-preservation is the 
w of nature. We come of a stock long suffering and kind, but, when 
|, relentless and invincible. Trusts might be regulated now; later, 
be extirpated. 
How? In two ways: 1. By placing everything owned, manufactured 
yy a trust on the free list; 2. By making it a penitentiary offense to 
tock in a trust, to have any financial interest in one, or to be engaged 
ny manner whatsoever in running or conducting one. 
If these two laws were enacted and enforced honestly and resolutely, 
twelvemonth there would not be a trust betwixt the two oceans—a con- 
nation devoutly to be wished. 





Friends of the trusts, either avowed or dis- 
guised, may argue that the treatment herein 
suggested is too drastic, the penalties too se- 
vere. Not so, however. Of the two, the man 
who takes another's property at the muzzle of 
a pistol is a more admirable character than 
one who performs the same financial operation under the guise of law. 

\t this very day men are sent to the penitentiary for stealing a few 
oaves of bread with which to appease their hunger, while trust operators 
) squeeze millions a day out of the masses, live on the fat of the land 
yedeck themselves in purple and fine linen. Such travesties on justice 
ngender distrust, dissatisfaction, resentment, lawlessness. Whenever the 
1 becomes prevalent that punishment is to be inflicted only upon the 
poor and the obscure, and that criminals, if rich enough or prominent 
enough,can go unwhipped of justice, the whole social fabric is endangered. 
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This was thoroughly demonstrated during the French Revolution, and 
surely we do not wish a repetition of the horrors of the Reign of Terror 
here. 

The trust issue may or may not be decisive of the pending presidential 
contest. 

If both the great parties declare in their platforms unequivocally against 
the trusts, as they probably will, and, if the voters deem them equally sin- 
cere, which most likely they will not, the influence of the trust issue will 
be minimized. 

If, however, the good faith of either party is doubted, its platform 
crusade against trusts will avail it little. 

In this matter parties will be judged historically; that is to say, their 
utterances this year will not count for so much as their past conduct. 
What they will do will be inferred from what they have done or have not 
done. 

If people conclude that Attorney General Griggs represents the senti- 
ments of the administration on trusts, all the platform declarations at 
Philadelphia in that regard will be taken and held for naught. 

If it is ascertained that the trusts contribute to the campaign fund of 
either party, that party will de defeated; for those who have been thrown 
out of employment by the trusts have enough votes to hold the balance of 
power at the polls, and a man out of employment is naturally against the 
party in office. ; 

The cum hoc ergo propter hoc argument may not be good logic; but 
the fact that when the Republican party was born there was not a trust in 
America, and now they are plentiful as berries in June, independent of all 
else, will cause voters to resolve every doubt on that subject against the 
Republicans. 

Taken all in all, the chances are that the trust issue will be a potent 
factor in making a President this year, and that the Democratic candidate 
will be the beneficiary of agitation on that subject. 


a a a 





A Republican View of Trusts 


GOVERNOR FOSTER M. VOORHEES 











‘T° HE attitude of the state of New Jersey on the subject of the vast combi- 

nations of capital which have so rapidly come into existence in recent 
years, is misunderstood. It has been represented as recently holding out 
special inducements in this direction for the purpose of increasing its rev- 
enues. This is unjust, because untrue. The present policy of the com- 
monwealth was inaugurated over fifty years ago, and no political signifi- 
cance attaches thereto. Other states furnish easier and cheaper methods 
of incorporation. 

It is claimed that these large combinations are necessary for the profit- 
able conduct of great industrial enterprises. New conditions have arisen, 
making it necessary to engage in trade under new methods, to the exclusion 
of old restrictions and limitations. Events have moved rapidly within the 
past few years. The territorial area of this great country now sweeps east- 
ward to Porto Rico, and westward to Luzon. We have boldly challenged 
the other nations of the world for supremacy in trade. Thus we are con- 
fronted with two startling changes in our conditions, —one being the result 
of trade requirements at home, and the other the natural result of expansion. 
No old methods, no ordinary capital, will suffice to-day to meet the keen 
competition in all industrial lines. We are not competing with ourselves, 
but with the whole world. 

What the effect may be is a profound economic question. There is 
no doubt that with this change there have come hardships to the individ- 
ual; bnt what the outcome may be it is idle to predict. We have no tests 
of experience wherefrom to determine the wisdom of the present industrial 
tendency. We cannot with accuracy forecast the future, and to it we must 
look for a determination of the wisdom of the tendencies of to-day. 

It is sometimes feared that corporations with a vast capital, and pay- 
ing large sums of money into the treasury of a state, must exert, or may 
exert, a baleful influence upon the morals of the people and the integrity of 
the government. But the pernicious influence of the money power, prop- 
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erly checked as it has been and will continue to be by free speech and a 


free press, is not increasing. The public mind has become more sensitive, 
public officials are more watchful, and more closely watched, and the area 
over which injurious influences may operate successfully is constantly 
diminishing. While I cannot foresee or foretell the outcome of the revo- 
lution in industrial methods through which we are passing, and the accu- 
mulation of capital under corporate control, my experience and observation 
in New Jersey teach me to be hopeful, —indeed, confident, that the people 
of our country, who have overcome enormous difficulties in the past, will 
be able to cope successfully and wisely with all the great questions that 
may now exist, or which may arise in the years to come. These are my 
present views, and they are founded simply upon my observation and expe- 
rience. I know that, by some, more radical views are urged in dealing 
with the problem. As for New Jersey, | can pledge her willing aid in 
every effort to wisely solve the problems that confront us, discarding all 
motives of selfishness and keeping ever in view the attainment of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 


a * - 





The Duty of Young Men in This Campaign 


CONGRESSMAN JAMES E. WATSON 











RaAc# generation seems to move in an orbit. In certain periods of history 
4 it touches, and in others deeply intersects, the orbit of the succeeding 
generation. 

Some men, by reason of their high courage and heroic optimism, 
swing off from the vast mass of their contemporaries at the point of con- 
tact, and join the forces of the new generation. The great majority, how- 
ever, cling to their orbit, which recedes from the point of contact and car- 
ries them backward, while their successors are moving forward to solve 
new problems and achieve new triumphs. 

Daniel Webster was the most stalwart giant in his day oi giants, but, 
when he came face to face with the stupendous problem of slavery, he 
seemed inadequate to the contest, and swung backward in the orbit of his 
generation. Charles Sumner, who followed him, was one of the master 
minds in that heroic period of our history, but, when he confronted the 
difficulties of the succeeding generation, he fell back unequal to the strug- 
gle. Some there are now who have been able and profound statesmen and 
patriots, but whose courage and self-trust do not seem quite sufficient to 
enable them to successfully grapple with the great questions which to-day 
confront and perplex us as a people. 

Who, then, are young men? They are thos~ who eagerly face the 
future; who heroically confront new conditions a: ' meet new problems; 
who have an abounding faith in the future of 1 imanity; those who 
are not content to live in the past, but whose minds and hearts are 
open to new ideas and new convictions. All such are young, regardless of 
years. What are the main points of distinction between the debility of 
age and the virility of youth? Courage, self-reliance, and an unwavering 
faith in destiny, or in the processes of evolution, or, better yet, in God. 

What, then, is the duty of such young men in this campaign? Davy 
Crockett’ s justly celebrated saying, ‘‘Be sure you're right, then go ahead,”’ 
seems to fully answer the question. 

We shall first be right in setting in order the affairs of our household. 
There must be civic honesty, civic justice and civic righteousness in every 
phase of government, city, state and national. We must be honest with 
our creditors, private and public, and this can only be done by maintain- 
ing the gold standard, and by repudiating all repudiators and fiatists,— 
those who would make our currency the plaything of the world’s dishonesty. 

We must keep labor and capital steadily employed, and this can only 
be done by maintaining inviolable the integrity of our currency, and pre- 
serving intact our protective system, the law expressive of that system to be 
modified from time to time dy its friends, to meet the new conditions occa- 
sioned by wondrous commercial and industrial prosperity. 

Thus grounded at home, we can look calmly abroad, and, undisturbed, 
face the stern conditions that confront us. ni 

We must hold to the strictest accountability all who bear the commis- 
sions of our government in our new possessions, and punish to the extreme 
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limit those who seek to work their machinations upon a people entrusted 
to our watchful care. Our rule must be firm and yet merciful, just and yet 
benignant, and must be established primarily for the good of those whose 
interests have been so singularly committed to our keeping. 

But, we must rule. If we are to be right, we cannot escape that re- 
sponsibility or evade that duty. The natural timidity of age must not be 
permitted to deter us. The ominous prophecies of pessimism must not be 
allowed to stay us. Our responsibilities are great, but we have power 
and ability adequate to every demand. 

We must do our part toward civilizing these people by government, 
and by contact and by instruction and by commerce, our par. in elevating 
mankind and bringing about the beneficent rule of universal peace. But 
we must not forget that civilization is the surest method of peace, while 
savagery means unending warfare. 

The young man alone is competent to do this great work. His shoul- 
ders alone are fitted to bear this great burden. His clear vision, his un- 
wavering faith, his indomitable stoutness of heart, his regnant optimism, 
best fit to solve this prodigious problem. 

Men constantly limit themselves by their thoughts. The man who, in 
the presence of any task, folds his arms and lazily asserts ‘‘I can’t,’’ ren- 
ders himself helpless by that very thought. All the inventions of history, 
which have transformed nations and made possible the glory of our age, 
first existed in the mind before they were outwardly expressed in the mate- 
rial. Therefore, large ideas are necessary,—grand conceptions of duty and 
destiny and glory. 

A nation limits itself by its ideals, and so, if we would accomplish 
much, we must maintain lofty conceptions of our possibilities and powers. 
I have no patience with the American who is without faith in his country, 
in its capabilities, in its potentialities, in its destiny, and constantly 
doubts its ability to take its proper place among the nations of the earth. 
I have no patience with that man who, like the firefly, carries his headlight 
on behind, and must, therefore, back into the future in order to see 
his way. 

This is pessimism run mad,—pessimism that stagnates and will ulti- 
mately destroy. 

These mighty tasks are before us; we must perform them, and we can. 
The young men of the republic say we can and will, and that very state- 
ment clears the way of half its rubbish, 


“So near is grandeur to our dust, 
So nigh is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can.'"’ 





Crockett’s saying contains a double injunc- 
tion. We must not only assure ourselves that 
we are right, but, being thus assured,we must 
‘‘go ahead.’’ We are not to sit still after 
ascertaining the correctness of our position. 
Knowledge is useless if it leads to inactivity. 
It is not sufficient that we shall ascertain that we are right as a mere mat- 
ter of speculation, but as a basis for future action. Knowing that uur feet 
are on solid rock, we are to ‘‘go ahead.’’ Go ahead to rule these islands, 
go ahead to establish just government, go ahead to ennoble and elevate 
and civilize and Christianize their inhabitants, go ahead to transform these 
lands into fit dwelling places for the highest type of civilization, go ahead 
to the accomplishment of our mighty mission, go ahead to the fulfillment 
of our grand destiny. 

Is not this enough to allure all young men of heart and hope? 

To reconstruct a people,—is not this sufficient to enlist the dauntless 
courage and the sublime faith of the youth of America, whose inheritance 
is patriotism and whose inspiration is liberty ? 


THE AMERICAN’S 
DUTY IS 
TO GO AHEAD 











* Five presidents (John Adams, John Quincy Adams, Van Buren, 
Cleveland, and Benjamin Harrison,) were defeated for reélection. Three 
(Jackson, Van Buren, and Cleveland,) were candidates for election more 
than twice, but only one (Cleveland,) was three times the nominee of 
a great national convention. 













































I? leaked out at the military post that a young 
officer there had shown himself to be an arrant 
oward. 

Those who admired him greatly, and the girl 

to whom he was engaged, wished the terrible 
harge disproven, and several officers set to work 
) get at the true inwardness of the affair that 
yranded an army officer as unworthy his shoulder 
straps. 

It was traced to a rumor that, while in a mining 
ump, a soldier had heard a well-known desperado 
ddress Lieutenant Ned Golden in a manner most 
nsulting, besides actually slapping his face, all of 

vhich the young man did not resent. 

When questioned on the subject by an intimate 

friend, the officer admitted the facts as related, 
nd only said in his defense :— 
‘I did not wish to kill him.”’ 

Lieutenant Golden was comparatively a new 
an at the fort. He had never been tested in 

ttle. Owing to the incident in question, he was 

ssed as a coward by all save one,—the girl 
whom he was engaged. 

\gain a charge of cowardice was made against 

Golden, this time by his own men. 
He had, with half a dozen of his troop, while 
scout, come upon a band of only four out- 
vs, and had run from them. 
[he commandant was absent, and the officer 
ting in his stead would have put Lieutenant 
Golden under arrest, had not his ladylove begged 
} wd for him, she still retaining faith in him. 

e commanaz:nt, therefore, instead of carrying 

t his intention, ordered the now almost ostra- 

ed man to take his troop and hunt down the 

w band, which was still within reach. 





GREAT fortunes have sometimes swung on very 
small hinges. Many a man has madea million 
lars or more by paying attention to little things. 
Others have found that what seemed insignificant 
oved to be very important indeed. 
\ seedy individual called on Alonzo B. Cornell, 
s office on lower Broadway, New York, and 
bited a device which he claimed would do 
with that plague of the modern business 
n's life, —the office boy. He held in his hand 
e instrument, about three inches square by 
» mches deep, with a wire attached, and a 
all key, or lever, to pull down. Mr. Cornell 
| stened attentively to what the inventor had to 
if especially to his explanation how a company 
ild be organized, with offices at some central 
nt in a city, where messenger boys could be 
kept in waiting to respond to calls; how call-boxes 
vuld be placed in business houses, to be operated 
this simple lever, and how the boys could run 
errands, sweep out offices, and do other things, 
1 charge of so much per hour. Mr. Cornell 
s far from wealthy, but he saw the merit of the 
a and at once closed the bargain. He paid 
man two thousand dollars for it, and then he 
rganized the American District Messenger ser- 
business which enabled him to clear 
$400,000 from the sale of his surplus stock, and 
h has earned millions of dollars for him and 
for the telegraph companies which succeeded him 
n its control. Thousands of boys have been 
en employment as a result, millions of mes- 
sages have been added to the business of the great 
elegraph lines, and business men have saved 
ich time and trouble by using these little sons 
of Mercury. If Mr. Cornell had ignored the mat- 
ter, —as several others had done, the chances are 
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it the discouraged inventor would have given up 

the attempt to interest people in his scheme, while 

ij t is certain that Mr. Cornell would never have 
reaped millions from it, and that he might never 
' have become governor of New York, as he did a 








few years later, in 1879. Almost a similar experi- 
ence was that of Charles Gould, who was collector 
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THE COWARD LOVER: A TALE OF THE PLAINS 


COLONEL PRENTISS INGRAHAM 


Lieutenant Golden obeyed. Asscout told him the 
next day just where to find the outlaw retreat; but, 
instead of going there, the officer flatly declared 
that he would return to the fort with his men. 

At this, his junior lieutenant asserted that he 
would not return with him, and called for half the 
troop to follow him to attack the outlaws in their 
retreat. 

The result was a division of the troop, Golden 
offering no remonstrance, and starting back toward 
the fort. 

He had gone but a few miles, when a scout 
was met who reported a large band of Indians on 
the warpath, and moving upon a settlement. 

At once, to the surprise of his men, who were 


. disgusted with him, Lieutenant Golden ordered 


the scout to lead the way to attack the Indians, 
though warned that they greatly outnumbered his 
force. 

Two days later, Ned Golden was carried into 
the fort on a litter, on the shoulders of his men, 
for he bore several severe wounds. 

They had met the Indians, defeated them 
through a desperate charge, led by Golden, who 
fought like a madman. 

He had shown himself a hero of heroes, had 
saved the settlement, stampeded the large force of 
Indians, captured their ponies, and his valor had 
won a great victory. 

The men were loud in their praise of the man 
whom they had at first called a coward, and who 
had been bitterly denounced. His junior lieuten- 
ant, meanwhile, had wiped out the outlaw band, 
captured the chief, and returned ahead of Golden 
to tell how their commander had again shown the 
white feather in the affair of the outlaws. 


ELLERY OGDEN 


of the port of Buffalo sixteen years ago. Mr. 
Gould was one of the aggressive men of his city, 
a bright business man and political leader. He 
was not, however, wealthy. His fees as collector 
amounted to about $15,000 a year, and his term of 
office was four years. One day, he bought a patent 
car-coupler from a poor man, who offered it for five 
hundred dollars and a job as foreman of the factory 
which should make it. Mr. Gould knew that the 
patent office at Washington had granted patents 
on seventy-five different styles of car-couplers, and 
that it is a standing joke among the Washington 
officials that every crank in the United States 
sooner or later tries his hand at inventing them. 
Upon inquiry, Mr. Gould learned that, while less 
than a hundred had been given patents, over one 
thousand and seven hundred had been received 
up to that date,—about 1883. Not one man ina 
thousand, under such circumstances, would have 
invested a dollar. But Mr. Gould did not care if 
there were a million patents in existence. If this 
was a good one, as good as any, he would find - 

way to put it on the market; or, rather, on the 
cars of the United States. He paid the money, 
giving the inventor a writing to the effect that he 
would receive a position in the event of there 
being a factory used. 

Some idea of how successful Mr. Gould has 
been with this invention may be gathered from 
the fact that it is in use on so many railways that 
it requires three thousand men to make the 
couplers, and three hundred other men to ship 
them and put them on. The city of Depew, New 
York, owes its existence to it, a city of many 
thousands of inhabitants, with public schools, 
electric cars, theaters, waterworks, and factories 
employing about two thousand hands in other 
branches of industry. Mr. Gould is president of 
six other large manufacturing companies, which 
have grown out of the coupler business. One of 
these is devoted to vestibuling trains, with all the 
English railways as recent customers. Mr. Gould 
enjoys an income of $3,000 a day from these 
companies, and has accumulated a fortune of 








Golden was placed in the surgeon's hands, an: 
a question arose as to whether he would pul 
through, though his sweetheart vowed that sh: 
would save him. 

The commandant, upon returning to the post 
was told all, and said, sternly :-— 

‘Golden has had a narrow escape from bein; 
dismissed for cowardice, and, if he lives, he ma, 
have to stand a court-martial, at least.”’ i 

Then another rumor went the rounds of the 
fort, the day Lieutenant Golden was pronounced 
out of danger. 

The outlaw leader had made a confession to the 
chaplain and the commandant, and had then 
calmly taken his own life. 

This confession bore upon the charge of cow 
ardice against Golden. 

The outlaw leader was the desperado who had 
been seen to strike Ned Golden, and from whom 
he had fled with a force that outnumbered the 
lawless band; also, the man whom he had re- 
fused to attack in his retreat, when his second 
lieutenant afterwards attempted it, and won, with 
half the troop. 

This man’s confession was a startling one, and 
cleared Ned Golden of the charge of cowardice. 
He was the young officer’s father. 

Edward Golden, Senior, had gone wholly to the 
bad, fled to the Far West to save his neck, and 
there the father and son had met. 

“I could not love a coward, and I felt that he 
was not one, dark as all looked against him,"’ 
said the girl, who had been true as steel. 

a 


Keep steadily before you the fact that all true success 
depends at last upon yourself. —THEODORE T. MUNGER 


SoME LITTLE THINGS WHICH PRODUCED FORTUNES 





$10,000,000 in the past ten years. To his credit, 
it must be said that he kept his promise to the 
man who furnished the coupler. 

Twenty years ago, the great brownstone quarries 
of New England were furnishing the cities of the 
Atlantic seaboard millions of feet of sawed stone. 
In sawing the stone, rough diamonds were used, 
fastened securely in the edges of great swinging 
blades of steel, which were driven back and forth 
by steam power across the giant blocks brought 
from the quarries. But the diamonds cost a great 
deal of money, and wore out in a few weeks, owing 
to the incessant friction onthe sandstone. It was 
not possible to split the stone,—nothing but a 
clean, smooth surface on the slabs would do. 
The teeth of even hardered steel saws were 
found to wear out in one day,—and steel saws cost 
many dollars each. The trade was ripe for some 
genius who could lessen the expense of the sawing. 

He appeared in the person of Mr. Tillman, who 
had an idea that chilled steel would be sufficiently 
hard to wear at least as long as diamonds. He 
fastened steel shot in the saw and started it. 
They dropped out, because, being round, they 
could not be securely inserted near the edge of 
the saw. He did not notice the mishap until 
some time had elapsed; then he stopped the saw 
and found that all the tiny steel bullets had 
dropped out. But what was his astonishment to 
find that the saw had done better work than ever 
before, —using the chilled shot in a detached way, 
rolling them back and forth in the aperture! He 
cut deeper and deeper into the stone, having justas 
many shot left as at the beginning. He patented 
his discovery, and soon all the mills in New Eng- 
land were using his chilled-steel shot. 
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HOW TO TAKE LIFE PROPERLY 


Take life like aman. Take it just as if it was—as it is, 
—an earnest, vital, essential affair. Take it just as if you 
personally were born to the task of performing a merry 

art in it,—as if the world had waited for your coming. 

ake it as if it was a grand opportunity to do and to 
achieve, to carry forward great and good schemes. 
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N EN’S dress is a subject that has suffered many 

indignities at the handsof so-called fashion 
writers, who cater to the whims of haberdashers 
and tailors, or the sensational tendencies of men 
who have money instead of brains. We are told, 
for instance, that he who does not leave the bot- 
tom button of his waistcoat unbuttoned, who in- 
sists upon wearing five-button shoes, and will not 
stick a small feather in his hatband, is not in 
“good form.’’ One ‘‘authority’’ insists that 
round-cornered cuffs are evidences of a withering 
pocketbook, while another says that no gentleman 
would be seen wearing square-cornered cuffs. 
There are certain sensible rules of dress, however, 
which it is not only well, but necessary, to know 
and observe in this day. Since the earliest civi- 
lization, there have been various forms of dress for 
various occasions. Some have been decreed by 
kings; more,by custom. From them has evolved 
the dress of this day and nation, which is, un- 
doubtedly, the most sensible and sightly that now 
exists. And yet how many men are absolutely ig- 
norant of what they should wear, and when they 
should wear it! They would scorn a Hamlet 
dressed in golf clothes, they would hiss a Romeo 
in a bicycle suit; and yet they think nothing of 
their own incongruities of attire. To the world at 
large, the ordinary man is as much an actor as 
the man behind the footlights is to him. What is 
true of the one is, in a great measure, true of the 
other; and he who would sneer at Romeo in a 
sweater would better see that he is properly cos- 
tumed for the little scene in which he is taking 
part himself. 
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In dress, as in other things material, common 
sense should be the chief arbiter; good taste, its 
assistant. Noone ever thinks of criticising the 
judges of the supreme court for wearing flowing 
robes of silk when the court is in session. They 
add, to the distinguished appearance of the men, 
the dignity due the law, and, in themselves, com- 
mand respect. Worn in any other place, or at 
any other time, they lose their significance. So it 
is with the dress of men in common. For the 
same reason that a short sack coat is sensible 
and proper for business or morning wear, it is not 
sensible or proper if worn at a wedding, a recep- 
tion,or a play. If you have not enough regard or 
respect for the one who invites you to witness the 
chief event in two lives, or the one who asks you 
to share his hospitality, or the one who entertains 
you with art and genius, to do so simple and 
easy a thing as changing your clothes, you cer- 
tainly have little right to share in any of these 
things. It is not only the man who has many 
changes of raiment and a body servant who must 
observe these things. They are just as important, 
—indeed, more so,—to the man who has few 
changes, and especially to the young man starting 
out to make his own way. The places where men 
pay no attention to the customsof dress are places to 
be avoided. The men who disregard these cus- 
toms are, as a rule, the men who have no regard 
for honesty, or virtue, or character. There are 
exceptions, but exceptions do not change rules, 
though they may prove them. The men who 
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have succeeded and are succeeding in business, 
politics, and professions, are, as a rule, men who 
change their attire as the occasion demands. 
What are these demands ? 


& 


First of all is the inflexible rule that evening 
dress, which is signified by a low-cut vest and 
‘‘spike-tail’’ coat, shall not be worn before six 
o'clock. The reasons for this are obvious. It is 
in every sense of the term an indoor costume, and 
altogether unfitted for the demands of business or 
pleasure in the daytime. Evening dress is the 
accepted form for dinners, and any function that 
occurs after the hour mentioned. Once a year 
only, and then in but one place, is it permissible 
before that hour. That is at the President's re- 
ception on New Year's day, but few wear it, even 
then. 

With evening dress, if the vest be black, a 
black or white necktie may be worn. If the vest 
be white, as it usually is on more formal occa- 
sions, the tie should be white. The shoes should, 
of course, be black;—and, though some may smile 
at the mention of such a well-known fact, it is not 
half a dozen years since more than one man ap- 
peared in evening dress, at a great ball in a wes- 
tern city, wearing bright yellow shoes, fresh from 
the shop. But that was an exception, even in the 
West. 

In the city a man wears evening dress when he 
makes an evening call or goes to the theater. It 
is, in any case, looked upon as a mark of respect 
to those with whom he is to come in contact. It 
places the wearer in a perfectly free and easy 
position. It matters not what those around him 
may wear; if he is properly attired after the given 
hour, he can become entirely unconscious of his 
clothes, and devote his thoughts to better and 
more edifying subjects. Of one thing he may 
always be certain,—that after six o’ clock evening 
dress is never out of place. 

As to the Tuxedo coat, which has been forced 
forward within the last few years as a substitute 
for the ‘‘spike-tail,’’ a word will suffice. It was 
‘‘invented’’ to be an informal dinner garment. 
It serves that purpose quite well. 

The formal dress for the daytime is the frock 
coat, commonly called the Prince Albert, in 
honor of the heir apparent to the throne of Eng- 
land. The cutaway frock is made to take its 
place sometimes, but the frock coat is to the day 
what the ‘‘spike-tail’’ is to the evening. Except 
on Sunday, however, it is sot worn before noon, 
save by those who wear it always, in which class 
I might place statesmen, lawyers and clergymen, 
leaving room for many exceptions. On Sunday 
it takes precedence over evening dress after six 
o'clock. With it may be worn a white or a black 
vest. Black shoes and a high silk hat are neces- 
sary accompaniments. 


A frock coat is an object of awe in some 
places, perhaps on account of the fact that some 
country people look upon it as the proper cover- 
ing for greatness of any kind. A quack doctor 
always wraps himself in its long skirts, and he 
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never fails to impress a certain class of people on 
that very account. They tell a story in a little 
town out West of a ‘‘dcoctor’’ who hung out a 
very large shingle there and boasted that no dis- 
ease could resist his remedies. He was slouchy 
in appearance, and for several months he lived 
from hand to mouth and his ‘‘practice’’ grew 
not. One day he disappeared, and the next day 
he came back attired in a long coat and wearing 
asilk hat. His ‘‘practice’’ immediately picked 
up, and from that time forth he was a very busy 
man, notwithstanding the rumor that the death- 
rate in that vicinity increased with his labors! 
The coat and the hat had wrought the miracle. 

And now we come to the sack coat, the com- 
fort of men’s lives, which may be cut square or 
round, and is always in place for business or street 
wear during the day. The dress coat is always 
black, the frock coat may be gray or black, but 
the sack coat may be any one of ten thousand 
shades and mixtures. It is no wonder that men 
like it and are loath to change it for anything; 
but custom makes laws. With it one wears any 
kind of shoes and any hat except a high one. It 
can be made to take the place of a golf jacket and 
a bicycle suit and most of the special outfits that 
wealth creates and decrees. But it should not be 
abused. 

A sack coat is not a proper garment for din- 
ners, receptions, or affairs of the least formal 
nature. In one’s own home it may be allowed as 
wide a scope as one wishes. But many things 
may be done at home which would not be seemly 
or in good taste elsewhere. And yet I feel that 
men have too great a tendency to make their 
homes veritable liberty halls, so far as dre8$’is 
concerned. One chief consideration in the mat- 
ter of clothes should be for those with whom ‘we 
come in contact. It is quite as much our duty 
toward them as it is our duty toward ourselvés 
to dress as well as we can afford to, and, in so far 


as is possible, observe the laws custom has made. 
a - . 





IS COLLEGE TIME WASTED? 











The Editor of Success has received a letter 
from a graduate of Yale, who says that he regrets 
that he ever went through college. ‘‘I would 
give many thousands of dollars,’’ he says, ‘‘if I 
had not taken that college course. I feel that it 
has, in a way, ruined my career. I came out 
into the world expecting to accomplish things 
without hard work, which are often unattainable 
with the hardest labor, and I believe that the four 
years spent in college have unfitted me to cope 
with the problems of life.’’ 

We do not believe that many men agree with 
our correspondent in what he says regarding his 
college course, but there may be others who re- 
gret, for one reason or another, that they went 
through college. As Success is desirous of pre- 
senting both sides of every helpful question, we 
would welcome letters on this subject from college 
graduates. The letters should be as brief and 
pointed as possible, and addressed to the ‘‘Col- 
lege Editor,’’ Success, Cooper Union, New York. 





wet will the wealth and population of the 
United States be at the close of this year and 
t the beginning of the new century? There is a 
world of speculation as to the probable showing 
f the present enumeration of the inhabitants and 
ndustries of the country ; but experts estimate 
that our population will number 80,000,000, our 
total wealth aggregate $96,000,000,000, which is 
twice the wealth of Great Britain, and our surface 
land area, 3,707,600 square miles. The mind 
in barely grasp the full meaning of such large 
figures. Certainly no one can study them care- 
lly and fail to be impressed with the magni- 
tude of the undertaking that Superintendent W. 
R. Merriam has contracted to perform for the 
overnment 
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Census-making has gradually 
developed into a science which 
requires great skill and execu- 
tive ability. The Romans start- 
ed the idea of enumerating the 
population of their country, but 

e census taken in those early days had little sys- 
em or accuracy about it. It is only in the last 

lf century that the work has been developed 

ito a science that makes it of world-wide import 

ill classes of people. 

in no country has census-making received a 

reater impetus than in the United States, and 
ere have been enlisted in the work men whose 
reputation has become established the world over. 

In 1800, the President of the United States 
indertook to count the people of the United 
states, and for that purpose appointed, through 
the State Department, sixty-one United States 
ensus marshals and 4,572 assistants. This 
ensus was brought about by the politicians, who 
wished to make a new reapportionment of con- 
sressinen according to the constitution. The one 
idea in view was to find out the voting capacity of 
the states, and so no notice was paid to industries, 
the Indians, or statistics of any kind except the 
number of inhabitants in the country. All that 
we gained by that census was the knowledge that 
the population of the country was approximately 
:,929,214,—a very unsatisfactory result accord- 
ng to present-day notions of the value of a census. 

The succeeding censuses taken in 1820, 1830, 

nd 1840, were slight improvements upon the 
rst, but they were erratic and narrow in their 
pe. The census of 1850 was the first one 
lines were broadened so as to make 
work of inestimable value to all succeeding 
The founder of this modern census- 
king was Joseph C. G. Kennedy, of Pennsyl- 
a, the first superintendent of the census 
ureau. 

The census bureau was made a part of the 
Interior Department when preparations were being 
nade for the census of 1850. 

Superintendent Kennedy was born in Mead- 
Pennsylvania, in 1813. He was a bright 
and ambitious lad, and at school showed great 
aptitude for figures and mathematics. When he 
was graduated from Allegheny College, he entered 
politics, and was soon appointed to several minor 
offices. He came under the notice of President 


vhere the 


enerations, 


ville, 
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Buchanan, who, up to the end of his life, was his 
personal friend. 

When the census bureau was created, Mr. 
Kennedy was appointed secretary, and the bureau 
was organized to prepare the census of 1850. In 
his capacity of secretary, Mr. Kennedy displayed 
such an insight and grasp of the subject that he 
was made first superintendent of the bureau. 
His suggestions to broaden the scope of the cen- 
sus had been received with favor by the President 
and the Interior Department, and to this, as much 
as to political influences, he owed his appointment. 
His ideas were so broad and original that all 
subsequent census-makers have followed them 
out, and he is known as ‘‘the father of the present 
census system."’ 

Superintendent Kennedy succeeded himself in 
1860, and the census of that decade was prepared 
under his supervision. In the next census, Gen- 
eral Francis A. Walker was appointed superintend- 
ent. General Walker came to the bureau with 
a good record as a scholar and statistician. In 
his treatment of numerous scientific and sociologi- 
cal subjects, he had won a reputation far more 
extensive than that which he could ever achieve 
in directing the details of the census. But the 
country had so grown in size, wealth and popula- 
tion, that there was ielt the need of a man of 
experience to enumerate the people, and through 
the urgent solicitation of friends, General Walker 
finally accepted the position of superintendent. 
The census of 1870 was the greatest on record, 
and the President was so pleased with it that 
General Walker was continued in office to con- 
duct the census of 1880. By that time, General 
Walker had become interested in the work, and 
he determined to make the next census the 
greatest the world had ever seen. He included 
not only the population of the country and its 
wealth in this census, but he made a point of 
treating special subjects, arranging the figures in 
such a way that a student could tell at a glance 
what he wanted. Elaborate essays and tables 
were prepared to sum up the progress and con- 
dition of industries, giving their history and 
development from the settlement of the country. 
The system which he inaugurated enabled him 
to complete the actual count of the inhabitants 
within a month, —the greatest feat on record. 
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Our last census, collected 
in 1890, naturally exceeded 
General Walker's, because of 
the increase in size and indus- 
tries of the country. The census 
was prepared under the super- 
vision of Carroll D. Wright, with Robert P. Porter as 
his chief assistant. Much condemnation has been 
directed toward this census because of its slow- 
ness, but the blame should be fixed upon con- 
gress, and not upon either Mr. Porter or Mr. 
Wright. Congress was so tardy in passing the 
necessary legislation that commissioners were 
unable to begin work until well into the year. 
When the census was completed, however, it was 
the best thaf had been compiled. It covered 
more ground and was more elaborate than any of 
its predecessors. Both the criticism and the abuse 
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directed against Mr. Porter and Mr. Wright by a 
partisan press were silenced when the admirable 
census was finished and subjected to close exami- 
nation. 

A country that develops by leaps and bounds 
presents untold difficulties for the census-maker 
and official geographer to overcome. There are 
two very responsible and hard-working men in 
the present work of taking the census of 1900. 
They are Superintendent Merriam and Professor 
Henry Gannett, the official geographer. The 
latter will have the difficult task of arranging the 
future maps and geographies, so that they will be 
up to date and accurate. There are 3,707,600 
square miles to account for, including Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, the Ladrones, and the Philippines. All 
of the maps of the United States must be changed. 
The size, contour, and general appearance of our 
new possessions must be accurately ascertained. 

wt 


Ex-Governor Merriam, as su- 
perintendent of the census bu- 
reau, will be held responsible for 
the whole undertaking. He has 
been a picturesque figure in 
Minnesota politics for years. He 
is a self-made man,and comes to his present posi- 
tion with the consciousness that what he is is the 
result of his own pluck, endeavor and brains. He 
will have the distribution of $15,000,000, to com- 
plete the present census, and now has under him 
an army of workers sufficient to make a city of the 
second class. 

To accomplish this great work intelligently, 
every detail had been arranged and simplified 
beforehand. Then, when the time arrived, the 
machinery was touched and set in motion. Over 
40,000 enumerators began work June 1 simul- 
taneously in all parts of the country. They 
operated under the direction of three hundred 
supervisors, each responsible for a district. Be- 
sides the supervisors and enumerators, there are 
about 3,000 clerks and some twenty staff officers 
or chiefs of bureaus. 

Even with this immense army of employees, 
the work would drag unduly if a perfect system 
were not organized and operated like clockwork. 
About 125,000, ooo blank cards have been prepared 
for the enumerators, and millions of blank sheets 
for filling out have been distributed. After these 
millions of blanks have been filled out, they will 
be counted and sent to Washington. When the 
enumerators have sent in their reports, the work 
will still be far from being completed. The 
figures and statistics must be arranged in tables 
and counted up hundreds of times in various 
combinations. This work would require the full 
clerical force years to complete. But the compu- 
tation will all be done by machinery. Calculating 
machines will be used in the census bureau office 
to tabulate the statistics and to add up the long 
columns. Altogether it will be one of the most 
interesting censuses ever compiled, not only on 
account of its far-reaching results, but also because 
of the new methods employed in collecting and 
arranging the figures. 
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THE OLD GATE, BASLE 


MASSIFICENT, indeed, is Switzerland in mid- 

summer. Viewed from a wheel, it is doubly 
attractive, because of the exhilaration and the 
rapidity of travel. Of course, one cannot use a 
bicycle everywhere, but the larger part of the 
roads are fine. I climbed the precipitous Harder 
afoot, the day of my arrival in the Interlaken dis- 
trict, and foolishly climbed a wall of rock not 
more than twenty per cent. out of the perpendicu- 
lar. At one point I lost my footing and fell over, 
almost breaking my wrist. In the afternoon I set 
off by steamer on the lakes of Brienz. The scen- 
ery is like that of the highlands of the Hudson, 
but the mountains, rising almost perpendicularly 
from the water's edge, are five times as high; so 
high that considerable snow still lay on their sum- 
mits in August. At Brienz, one takes train to 
Meiringen, over the Brunig Pass. The scenery 
is of the most awful character, and one wonders 
how men dare to live in this valley, threatened 
on either side by a wall of rock a mile high, and 
with the tempestuous Aar flowing through their 
fields. 
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There are a great many cog- 
wheel and wire-cable railroads 
ALPS. in the Alps, so that many of 
their glories are accessible even 
to the invalid. The trains on 
the steepest grades go no faster 
than a man can walk,and sometimes run along the 
edge of abysses five hundred to 1,000 feet deep. 
There are magnificent carriage-roads over many of 
the high passes; and, where there is a railway as well, 
it is an excellent way to go by train to the summit 
of the pass, and then coast down on your bicycle, 
as the roads descend very gradually, and the 
scenery can thus be much better appreciated. At 
Kagiswyl, a bicycle tour of two hundred and 
eighty-five miles, extending to a point beyond 
Munich, Bavaria, is possible. The two hundred 
and eighty-five miles I covered in six days, riding 
very leisurely, and visiting several points of inter- 
est en route. 

The innkeepers seldom have an American for 
a guest, and counted my visit quite an event in 
their routine. They were uniformly fair in their 
dealings. In fact, I was overcharged only twice 
during my stay in Europe, and never by the inn- 
keepers. From exposure to the sun, I became as 
brown as an Italian, so that I hardly recognized 
myself in a glass. The sail over Lake Constance, 
from Constance to Linden, was a pleasant break. 

Every young person making a tour in Europe, 
unless he has unlimited means, should take along 
awheel. The freight charged on it by railroads 
is inconsiderable, the trouble of looking after it is 
slight, and it is much more carefully handled 
than on American railroads. If secured by a 
padlock, it can be safely left on the streets of the 
cities while one is indoors, and it saves a large 
amount of time in getting about from one place to 
another, especially where one is not familiar with 
the car lines. European wheels are very dear and 
very cumbersome, so it is preferable to take one 
along from America. A little guidebook for 
American bicyclists going abroad, one of which I 
purchased, was evidently compiled by some one 
who made the tour a number of years ago, as the 
conditions now are much different and much 
more favorable to the cyclist than there repre- 
sented. This book speaks of serious difficulties 
for the cyclist on entering France, Bavaria, and 
especially Switzerland, such as the requirement of 





Up THE SWISS 
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a certificate signed by the mayor of your city, a 
photograph of yourself, a name-plate on the 
wheel, a hand-brake, and a deposit of money as a 
guarantee that you will take the wheel out of the 
country. These conditions do not now exist, or, 
at least, are not enforced. On crossing the line, 
a piece of pink paper was simply pasted on my 
wheel by the customhouse officer as I passed 
him. Joining European cycling clubs, which 
the guidebook represented as imperative, greatly 
reducing charges, and conferring many advanta- 
ges, I found would not have benefited me. 

The cities have regulations about the use of a 
wheel which an American need not trouble him- 
self about unless a policeman calls his attention to 
them. The cyclist is prohibited entering some of 
the parks and using some of the busiest and nar- 
rowest streets. While riding through the different 
cities, my attention was often attracted by a loud 
hissing sound uttered by some kind-hearted pe- 
destrian, who wished thereby to let me know that 
riding was forbidden on that street. Tricycles 
are often allowed on streets closed to bicycles. A 
native would be arrested and fined for breaking 
these rules, but a foreigner,as I found in my expe- 
rience, is simply stopped by the police and told 
the law. The law requires a hand-brake all over 
Germany and Switzerland, and it is advisable for 
the tourist to have one. Several times I was 
stopped by a policeman in Germany and warned. 
I, however, continued in the use of my foot as a 
brake, a common enough custom in America, but 
unknown in Europe. A light wire brake of no use 
at all is sold in Germany just to meet this police 
regulation. 

After crossing the Brunig pass, the character of 
the scenery changes. Hitherto the acme of the 
sublime and awe-inspiring, it became, as I ap- 
proached Lake Lucerne, the acme of the beautiful. 
The roads were perfect. One would imagine it 
would be hard riding in Switzerland on account of 
the rough character of the country, but more de- 
lightful riding cannot be found in the world. 
While sometimes it is necessary to walk up hills, 
one can also coast for great distances, as the 
hills are seldom steep, being blessed with serpen- 
tine curves. One night, in Lucerne, I witnessed 
a display of fireworks, given not alone in the city, 
but on the surrounding mountain tops. The most 
remarkable piece was a waterfall of fire off Pila- 
tus, the sparks descending for a thousand feet. 
From Lucerne are afforded some charming views of 
the mountains to the south. Lake Zug entranced 
me with its beauty. There I fell in with a young 
Swiss cyclist, with whom I rode most of the way 
along the beautiful shores of Lake Zurich, lined 
with villas, up to the great intellectual center. 
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All over Switzerland and Ger- 
many, one meets Many young 
artisans out of work, tramping 
from place to place in search 
of employment. They are not 
like our American tramps, who 
generally walk to get away from work. The way of 
the European laboring man is hard. I advised all 
the industrious young men whom I thus found in 
sore straits to go to America, and told them what 
a paradise our country is for the poor man, com- 
pared with Europe. 

AtSchaff hausen are the falls of the Rhine. The 
water of the upper Rhine is bright blue in color, 
but the falls are not impressive. From there I rode 
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along the Rhine to Constance, and this part of the 
river | consider far superior to the part generally 
traversed from Mayence to Bonn. The road runs 
for miles through vineyards, the vines growing on 
poles like beans in America. Pear trees also 
were trained up the sides of the houses like vines. 
The weather was perfect, and continued so during 
all the rest of the summer. I passed through a 
pretty village every few miles, spending my last 
night in Switzerland in an inn at Steckborn. I ate 
my supper there with a Swiss soldier, the only one 
I saw in the whole country. A naturalized Amer- 
ican citizen, returned to his native land, was also 
drinking at the same table. 
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It was interesting to read the 
QUEER | Swiss and German newspapers. 
News ITEMS They gave evidence of consid- 
| erable jealousy of America, and 

ABROAD 


imputed the worst motives to 
us in our late war with Spain. 
Rarely was any American news found in those pa- 
pers; and, when there was, it was greatly distorted, 
so that I was led to believe great revolutions were 
taking place in my native land during my few 
months’ absence. I read of great railroad strikes 
at New York and Cleveland, during which, the 
papers said, great ‘‘roll-brooms’’—probably the 
snow-sweepers,—were necessary to brush off the 
dynamite which the strikers had placed on the 
tracks. The outbreak of a few cases of yellow 
fever, at a soldiers’ home in Virginia, was magni- 
fied into a great epidemic threatening New York 
and the whole country. A trolley-car falling off a 
trestle at Bridgeport, by the time it reached the 
Swiss press, was a whole train of cars going down 
with the trestle. I did, however, read, away off 
in Switzerland, of one event, a printer's conven- 
tion in my native town. This was so insignificant 
at home that my parents never heard a word 
about it until I wrote them in a letter that I had 
read of it. Strange that such an event should 
have been cabled across the water! American 
politics were largely discussed in the papers, and 
Mr. Bryan’s name appeared often. 

When, the next day, I crossed the line into Con- 
stance, which is German territory, I feared I 
would be stopped and asked to pay duty on my 
wheel; but,as I rode by, the sentinel did not even 
look up from the paper he was reading. From 
there I took the steamboat across beautiful Lake 
Constance to Linden, and was in Bavaria, the 
land of the passion play. 
oe 


[ IN THE ANDES | 


BEN EATH the equator's fiery arch I feel 

The bending axle of the earth, and see 
The neighboring stars their household lights reveal,— 
Night swims in glory, and my soul is free. 
Be silent, Silence! High the white peaks o'er 
In dome of space the Southern Cross appears. 
There is no space,—where space lies not before, — 
There is no time, but time beyond appears. 
Then what am 1? — Neath yonder tent of grass 
Two happy Creoles and their children sleep, 
And in the night let Aldebaran pass, 
But in oblivion still their fond faith keep 
To wake in bliss.—Love makes their lives divine ;— 
Soul, what are mysteries if such hearts be thine ? 

—HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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After all, the kind of world one carries about in one- 
self is the important thing, and the world outside takes all 
its grace, color and value from that.—LOWELL. 
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lo believe a business impossible is the way to make 

How many feasible projects have miscarried 

igh despondency, and been strangled in the birth by 
irdly imagination!"’ 
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Bron will tell How often have we heard 
the expression, and how true it is! But 
what does it really mean? Does it not mean that 
there is a certain spirit in men, as well as in 
rses, that will die rather than brook defeat, — 
ertain persistency ingrained in the very fiber 
f the soul that inspires it with courage, and zeal, 
‘the swing of conquest ?’’ 
Young men entering upon their various careers 
their progress blocked in numberless ways. 
Obstacles of which they never dreamed,—hin- 
unces on which they never reckoned,—seem to 
heir path, until enthusiasm ebbs, and cour- 
falters. The way to the goal seems long, and 
and narrow. Whatis one todo? Well,to 
with, one secret of success lies in knowing 
ng it takes to succeed. Homer tells us of 
e ‘inextinguishable laughter of the gods.’’ 
idjective is significant. It describes exactly 
kind of courage that young men need,—cour- 
that is znextinguishable,—a spirit which goes 
life's battle with a resolve ‘‘to dare, and 
n to dare, and without end to dare,’’ such as 


Danton declared would conquer the enemies of 
France. 





at 


} ‘‘The things of a man for 
feroeS Train | which we visit him,’’ says Em- 
| erson, ‘‘were done in the dark 

and the cold.’” Men look 

with envy upon the hero with 

his ‘*blushing honors thick 

and hailed by the plaudits of the 
They are apt to forget that the deeds 
thus recognized and rewarded were done ‘‘with- 
thought of fame,’’ when, taking his life in 

hand, he forgot himself into immortality. 

We are apt to lose sight of the fact, too, that, 
for years, these men went into training, so to 
speak, for the success that was eventually to be 
heirs. For years, Grant and Von Moltke, Farra- 
gut and Dewey, were comparatively obscure. But 
they learned patience when hope was long de- 
ferred. During a lifetime, as one may say, they 
were growing toward the final triumph that was in 

re Thus they learned the lesson of persist- 
ency. They never quailed and never despaired. 
\ll unknown to themselves, they were preparing 
for the great future which awaited them. Thus, 


when the hour and the opportunity came, they 
were ready, and ‘walked up to fame as to a 
fr se 

s thus in every walk of life. Leadership, 
mastery, is no accident. It is ever the result of 


known laws. What one needs to cultivate, 


then, is a tenacity of purpose that will not quail, 
nor turn aside,—a courage that, in emergencies, 
lares to separate from the crowd,—that never 
recognizes defeat, and will not stay defeated. 
When, at‘a certain crisis, an officer, with some 


reported to General Grant, ‘General Lee 
your rear!’’—‘‘Then I am in his rear!"’ was 
nstant response. See the same undaunted 
rit in the savage when he exclaimed: ‘Indian 
ost, —wigwam lost!”’ 
Doubtless many young men have dreamed o* 
nbling upon buried treasure, or have fancied 
it somehow, some day, Fortune would turn her 
wheel in a way to suddenly enrich them. Or, 
have pictured to themselves how vastly fine 
vould be if they could divine, in some way, the 
place where lies the sunken treasure of some 
nish galleon, or of some richly-freighted ar- 
that thus they might possess themselves of 


intold wealth. No folly could be greater than 
day-dreaming like this,—nothing more absurd 
than to suppose that, by listless waiting with 
folded arms and wishing for it, the coveted suc- 
cess will come. The only real success in this 
world is wrought out by oneself in strenuous en- 


aeavor. 


lis Fortune's trick to muffle up her ~ in dusky hulls, 
That, when they throw their mantles off, 
Surprise may richness overdouble.”’ 


Young men are to remember that their truest 
wealth is lying, doubtless, at their very feet, 
awaiting only the stalwart arm and dauntless will 
to seek and find. In themselves and in 
the homely surroundings of to-day, lie hid the 
treasures for which, elsewhere, they shall seek in 
vain. The annals of successful careers every- 
where emphasize this truth, and the lesson of 
Longfellow’s ‘Gaspar Becerra,''—/¢hat is best 
which lieth nearest,—is verified again and again. 

It is well to bear in mind, also, against the 
hour of possible discouragement, those reassuring 
words :— 

‘* When Fortune means to men most good, 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye." 

A striking proof of this was recently cited in 
one of our leading western journals. One night, 
not long since, two miners, whose names were 
given, sat discouraged and disconsolate on a Bat- 
tle Mountain claim that they had leased. ‘They 
had worked hard for weeks without striking ‘pay 
ore,’ and their money was about exhausted. 
Their supplies, too, were nearly all used up, 
and not an encouraging hope was left. Finally, 
after they had discussed the situation, and de- 
cided to give up the struggle, one of them noticed 
some verses in a newspaper that was wrapped 
around their last piece of bacon. He read a few 
lines, mechanically, and got interested. Then he 
carefully smoothed out the paper,—a copy of the 
Denver ‘Post,’——and read the poem through. It 
was written by James Barton Adams, the author 
of a daily column in ‘The Post,’ and was entitled, 
‘Keep a Comin’.’ The last two verses read as 
follows :— 

"Tis n't allus to the strongest 
That the battle goes, my friend, 


‘Tis the man who holds out longest 
That ‘ll git there in the end. 
‘If you're hankerin’ to gobble 
Up the vict' ry, jest grin 
When you meet reverse an’ trouble,— 
Up your fists an’ come agin!"’ 

The men reflected. Why not try again! The 
poem had given new courage, and on the follow- 
mg morning, instead of quitting the claim,as they 
had intended to do, they returned to work, and, 
within twenty-four hours, had struck a rich 
‘pocket.’ During the ensuing ten days they 
took out more than twenty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of gold ore! 

Is it not surprising on how slight a hinge of 
circumstance events of great moment will some- 
times turn? That passing glimpse of the stray 
verses wrapped around that last piece ot bacon 
seemed a trivial thing in itself, but it was ‘‘full 
freighted’’ with results. It coined courage from 
despair. It marked the difference between nosh- 
ing and a goodly fortune in gold. 
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But this incident does not 





THE Last stand alone. There was a sim- 
STRIDE ilar turning-point in the career 
of Arago, the famous French 
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astronomer. He tells us in his 
autobiography that his best 
master in mathematics was a word of advice 
which he found in the binding of a text-book. 
Puzzled and discouraged by the difficulties he met 
with in his earlier studies, he was almost ready to 
give over the pursuit. Some words which he 
found on the waste leaf used to stiffen the cover 
of the book, a paperbound volume, caught his eye 
and interested him. <‘‘Impelled,’’ he says, ‘‘by 
an indefinable curiosity, | dampened the cover of 
the book and carefully unrolled the leaf to see 
what was on the other side. It proved to be a 
short letter from D’ Alembert, to a young person, 
disheartened, like myself, by the difficulties of 
mathematical study, who had written to him for 
counsel. ‘Go on, sir, go on /’ was the counsel 
which D'Alembert gave him. ‘The difficulties 
you meet will resolve themselves as you advance. 
Proceed, and light will dawn, and shine with in- 
creasing clearness on your path.’’’ ‘‘That max- 
im,’’ says Arago, ‘‘was my greatest master in 
mathematics.’’ Following those simple words, 





‘‘go on, sir, go on,’’ made him the first astro- 
nomical observer in the world. 

Nothing, surely; could be more inspiring to 
any one than the thought that possibly just before 
him, in the dim and unforeseen to-morrow, whose 
voice is, even now, faintly calling to him through 
the lattice of to-day, awaits the great opportunity 
of his life. But one must be ready, and ample 
preparation must be had to-day, or to-morrow's 
opportunity will visit him in vain. If inclined to 
be discouraged and give up, let him remember 
that it is the one neck nearer that wins the race, 
and shows the blood,—the one pull more of the 
oar that proves the ‘‘beefiness of the fellow,’’ as 
Oxford men say. 

. - a 


HINTS TO YOUNG MEN 


God gives every bird its food, but he does not throw it 
into the nest.—J. G. HOLLAND. 


Every person has two educations,—one which he re- 
ceives from others, and one, more important, which he 
gives himself. —GIBBON. 


What the superior man seeks is in himself: what the 
small man seeks is in others. —CONFUCIUS. 


Who waits to have his task marked out, 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 
—LOWELL. 


In battle or business, whatever the game, 

In law or in love, it's ever the same : 

In the struggle for power, or scramble for a 

Let this be your motto: ‘Rely on yourself 
—SAXE. 





Plant Orchards on the Old Farm 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 











M45¥ @ young man, especially in New England 

and the Middle States, inherits an old fam- 
ily farm. To such a young man I would say, 
never sell it; the day of adversity may come, and 
you may need it. ‘But it costs more to keep it 
than the small income from it."’ True. There 
is one thing, however, that may be done to in- 
crease it in value, and to keep your heart in it 
and make it look attractive as a resort in ill health 
or old age,—plant it with apple orchards. 

The demand for apples increases and is likely to 
do so. Nova Scotia is becoming one great apple 
orchard. At a lecture recently given before the 
Massachusetts Pomological Society, at Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, it was shown that New England 
is the true soil of the orchard. 

What is more beautiful than an apple orchard? 
The study of the culture of these beneficent trees, 
of varieties, soils, and markets, is both profitable 
and delightful, and a productive orchard will 
double the value of every acre of land on which it 
is planted. The orchard will grow while you are 
at work in the city, if your place in life be there. 
A well developed orchard may be made to yield 
a profit which, in ‘‘ bearing years,’ will support 
a family. Peach orchards, cherry orchards, pear 
orchards, are to be considered. Amid spent en- 
ergies in the thick of life in the city, it is a tonic 
and restful influence to think of owning, in some 
place made sacred by family associations, a 
blooming, bearing fruit-farm. You may be 
««driven back to Eden'’ some day. 

A fruit-farm adds to the value of a good neigh- 
borhood and does cfedit to the mind and heart of 
him who keeps it. Abandoned farms in New 
England are fast disappearing, and new orchards 
are among the new industries that are bringing 
about this happy result. 

The nut-tree orchard which has been brought 
to perfection and made profitable in California is 
worthy of consideration in the East. The demand 
for nuts is increasing. Nuts have a medical and 
hygienic value; they make tissue; they feed the 
brain. It is becoming a habit with many people 
to use them daily in some form. 

It costs no more to raise beautiful shade-trees 
of value, than those which provide mere shade 
and ornament. Tree farming under new condi- 
tions is one of the most inspiring and healthful of 
the methods of making a home on a farm self- 
supporting or even profitable as well as attractive. 
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HILE journeying through 
against all manner of people, the 
become apparent to me that successful men, with 
but few exceptions, are those who have acquired 


life and jostling 
fact has 


a habit of close and correct calculation. On the 
other hand, those who fail are those who hate and 
shun figures, who never do their own thinking, 
who ac cept statements and results without con- 
firming them, and thus acquire the reckless habit 
of guessing or jumping at conclusions. 

My puzzle this month requires this preface,and 
the narration of a bit of unwritten history about 
the late General Grant. 
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I know nothing about the truth of the popular 
story of how Grant, as a lad, figured his way into 
West Point, after that memorable journey for a 
couple of pounds of butter, when he learned that 
there was a chance for a competitive examination. 
I have often played chess, however, with Agnek, 
the remarkable West Point professor of mathe- 
matics, who said: ‘Grant had a great genius for 
figures and horses.’’ 

Grant did love a good animal, and could pick 
out and appreciate the fine points at a glance, but, 
oh! how he could hate and despise a man who 
abused or was cruel to a horse! 

The pith of my story turns upon an incident as 
told by Isaac D. Reed, who, at one time, was a 
member of the famous auctioneer firm of Johnson 
and Reed. During the last term of his presi- 
dency, General Grant came in from his afternoon 
drive, and, in 4 humorous but somewhat mortified 
way, told Colonel Shadwick, who kept the Wil- 
lard Hotel, that he had been passed on the road 
by a man in a butcher cart, driving a horse that 
made his crack team seem to be ‘‘standing still.’’ 
He would like to know, he said, who owned the 
horse, and whether it was for sale. 

The horse was easily found and purchased from 
an unsophisticated German, for less than half of 
what he would have asked had he known that 
the purchaser was the President of the United 
States, 

The horse, which was of a very light color, and 
what lovers of horseflesh would term a very clean- 
limbed animal, was none other than Grant's 
favorite horse, ‘‘Butcher Boy,'’ so named from 
the incident mentioned. 

Some years later, after the Wall Street catas- 
trophe which sadly impaired the finances of the 
Grant family, ‘‘Butcher Boy’’ and his mate were 
sent to the salesrooms of Johnson and Reed, and 
sold at auction for the sum of one hundred and 
ninety-eight dollars each. Mr. Reed said that he 
would have gotten a much better price for them 
if he had been allowed to advertise, or even to 
tell to whom they belonged; but General Grant 
positively forbade the fact being made public. 


ws 


‘‘Nevertheless,’’ said Mr. Reed, ‘‘you come out 
just even; for you make ten per cent. on one, and 
lose ten per cent. on the other!’’ 

+? suppose that is the way some people would 
figure it out,”’ replied the general, laughingly, as 
he looked at the receipts. 

‘‘Butcher Boy’’ had been presented to Mrs. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 











THE winners of this month's prize puzzle competition, to 
the number of one from each state, will be entitled 
to an Eastman kodak, or a handsome American watch, 
with gun-metal case, each of the value of five dollars. So- 
lutions must be received on or before August I to be con- 
sidered, and the names of the successful puzzle solvers will 
be published in the September issue. 

As announced last month, two more puzzles by Sam 
Loyd will appear, one each in the August and September 
numbers of SUCCESS, in the series of four for which we 
made the 

SPECIAL OFFER 

We will pay one hundred dollars ($100,) to each man, 

woman, or child who wins three out of the four prizes. 

By this plan all readers of SuccCEss have a fair 
chance in Sam Loyd’s great puzzle contest. 


The answer to ‘‘The Pony Puzzle’’ 
next month. 


will be given 





Fred. Grant, so separate receipts had been made 
out for the two horses; but, when the general re- 
ceived the money for ‘‘Butcher Boy,’’ he said:— 

“I will sign this for Fred.’s wife, as the money 
is hers.”’ 

Just as he was going to sign the receipt, how- 
ever, Mr. Reed presented the Washington-Lin- 
coln pen (of which I have written fully at the bot- 
tom of this column,) and said: ‘‘General,as a par- 
ticular favor, sign your name with this pen, so 
that I can say that I own a pen which has been 
used by the three great men of America.’’ 

General Grant complied with the request, but 
tears filled his eyes as he attempted to say, in a 
jocular vein, that he feared the country would not 
class him in that category. The autograph, as 
shown in the illustration, was signed with the pen, 
and this is said to have been the last time that 
Grant signed his name. 


Sa 


I was asked what Grant meant by saying that 
“some people would figure it out that way,’’ and 
will say that the remark confirmed my opinion of 
his mental powers and love of accuracy. 

Now, what was the loss or profit to General 
Grant, the horses being sold for one hundred and 
ninety-eight dollars each, and he making ten per 
cent. on one and losing ten per cent.on the other? 

Send your answers promptly, with name and 
address clearly written on the same sheet of paper, 
to ‘Puzzle Department, SuccEss, Cooper Union, 
New York.”’ 





A Penholder Famous in History 


[See reproduction above] 











]t may interest my readers to know that I have 

a penholder with a history extending from the 
landing of the ‘‘Mayflower’’ to the death of Gen- 
eral Grant. 

Isaac B. Reed, a relative of Thomas B. Reed, 
is a lineal descendant of Wyal Knapp, the last 
survivor of Washington's old bodyguard, who, as 
the inscription on his monument at Washington 
tells us, departed this life in 1856, at the ripe age 
of one hundred and three years. 





Mr. Reed was an intimate friend of General 
John A. Dix. At the outbreak of the Civil War, 
he secured an introduction to Salmon P. Chase, 
with whom he negotiated the printing of the gov- 
ernment bonds on behalf of a New York bank- 
note company with which he was connected, 
Mr. Chase expressed to Mr. Reed his fear that, 
owing to the divided state of the country, the war 
loan might not be a popular one; and he actually 
asked him how he would proceed to dispose of 
the bonds if he were secretary of the treasury. 

‘(Don’t worry about the public taking the 
bonds,’’ replied Mr. Reed; ‘‘just give them a 
little better interest and you will see them scram- 
ble for them.”’ 


Sd 


The suggestion seemed to please Mr. Chase, 
and the subject was discussed at considerable 
length between them. Mr. Reed made a happy 
suggestion, which was at once adopted. Seven 
per cent. was the legal rate of interest in those 
days, and Mr. Reed suggested that, by giving 
seven and three-tenths per cent. interest, which 
would be seven hundred and thirty hundredths, or 
just twice three hundred and sixty-five hun- 
dredths, (the number of days in a year,) the ac- 
crued interest could be readily computed per day, 
and the bonds would become a popular invest- 
ment. This proved true. 

Several years later, during one of his last busi- 
ness transactions with the government, Secretary 
Chase took occasion to introduce Mr. Reed to 
President Lincoln as ‘‘the father of the seven- 
thirty bonds.’’ He narrated the circumstance, 
which greatly interested the President. Mr. Reed 
having expressed a desire to visit the different de- 
partments of the government, Mr. Lincoln handed 
him a slip of paper on which he had written :— 

Please extend to the bearer every possible 
courtesy, in visiting the departments. 
A. LINCOLN. 

‘“‘Now, Mr. Reed,’’ he added, ‘‘if there is any 
favor I can do for you, now is the time fér you to 
mention it.’’ 

««Mr. President, you have been exceedingly kind 
to me,’’ responded Mr. Reed, ‘‘and there is no 
favor I can think of, unless I may be so bold as 
to ask you to make me a present of that pen with 
which you just signed this paper.’’ 

With a serious, hesitating, embarrassed air, 
Mr. Lincoln answered :— 

‘‘] hardly imagine you realize the peculiar na- 
ture of your request. That pen is a souvenir, 
with quite a history. It was presented to me in 
such a way that I could hardly part with it In 
his early days, Washington was a civil engineer 
and surveyor, and, when he was elected President 
of the United States, a patriotic woman's associ- 
ation presented him a box for holding the lenses 
of his surveying instruments. It was duly set 
forth and authenticated that this box was made 
from a piece of the oak desk belonging to the 
captain of the ‘Mayflower.’ Part of it was after- 
wards made into two quaintly carved penholders, 
which, after the death of Washington, curiously 
enough found their way into the hands of the same 
patriotic association of Virginia. The penholders 
were presented to me shortly after my inaugura- 
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tion, accompanied by 
a complimentary pre- 
amble and resolu- 
tions."’ 

Mr. Reed was so 

»vercome by the Pres- 
ident’s earnest man- 
ner and evident em- 
barrassment that he 
hastened to apologize 
for his unseemly and 
extravagant request. 
This only made mat- 
rs worse,—the Pres- 
lent evidently feel- 
that the blame 
uld revert to his 
vn shoulders. His 

er tried to beat a 

sty retreat, but Mr. 
ncoln prevented 
m from leaving. 
‘See here!’’ he 
uddenly exclaimed, with one of his character- 
outbursts of good nature and generosity; 

u are an exceedingly nice young man, and, 

the father of the seven-thirty bonds, I think 
are entitled to one of these pens. The good 

ies of Virginia gave me two,—one for black 
k and one for red. Now, as 1 do not use 
th of them, you shall take the one I have been 

g, and I will keep the other. If you will call 

gain, before going home, I will give all the 

facts concerning its history.’’ 

He would not listen to a refusal, and Mr. Reed 

s so pained and ‘‘broken up’’ by the turn 
rs had taken that he accepted the gift and 

t away without further ceremony, but not until 
ad noted the relief and joy which beamed in 
face of the great man over his happy solution 

f the difficulty. 

Mr. Reed received the gift on Tuesday, April 
1865, and the next time he saw Mr. Lincoln 
three days later, at Ford’s Theater, on the 
t of the assassination. 

\s mentioned elsewhere, General Grant signed 
ast autograph with that pen, and Signor 
pi, of Italy, and, later,Queen Victoria and the 
e of Wales signed their names with it. On 
9, 1873, Mr. Reed was presented to Pope 
|X.,who was greatly interested in its history, 
blessed it as being a relic anointed by the 

mes of great men. In 1870, the British Muse- 
through William Churchill, offered three 


4 


ndred and fifty pounds for the pen, but Mr. 
Reed replied that Barronne de Struve, wife of the 
sian ambassador at Washington, had offered 
rger sum, which he had declined. 
o 





Turning Water Into Wine 











W! all know remarkable people who have the 

wonderful faculty of turning common water of 

fe into the most delicious wine. Some people 

turn everything they touch into vinegar, others into 

honey. There is something in the mechanism of 

some minds which seems to transmute the most 
somber hues into the most gorgeous tints. 

Their very presence is a tonic, which invigor- 
ites the system, and helps one to bear his burdens. 
[heir very coming into the home seems like the 
oming of the sun after a long dark Arctic night. 
They seem to bring the whole system into har- 
mony. Their smile acts upon one like magic, 
and dispels all the fog of gloom and despair. 
They seem to raise manhood and womanhood to 

higher power. They unlock the tongue, and 
one speaks with a gift of prophecy. They are 
health-promoters. They are death to dyspepsia, 
and increase the appetite. 

Others have just the opposite effect. Their 
very presence depresses. One feels cold per- 
spiration while in their company. Evervthing 

out them is chill and forbidding. They dry up 
hought. We cannot think or be natural when 
vith them. Their sarcasm, irony, detractions and 
pessimism repel, and one shrinks from them. 


He is dead whose hand is not open wide 
To help the need of a human brother; 
He doubles the length of his lifelong ride 
Who gives his fortunate place to another; 
And a thousand million lives are his 
Who carries the world in his sympathies— 
To give is to live !"’ 
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THE SUPERB NEW 
HOME OF “SUCCESS” 











Two YEARS and a half ago SUCCESS was born in 

a little office about fifteen feet square in 
an old house on Bowdoin Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Its first paid subscriber was William H. Bald- 
win, president of the Boston Young Men's Chris- 
tian Union, and father of the president of the 
Long Island Railroad Company, and his check 
(which we reproduce herewith, ) in payinent of the 
first subscription never was cashed, and is now 
one of our most treasured possessions. 

















For many months after its birth the magazine 
was managed editorially in Boston and published 
in New York, having a very small business office 
in Cooper Union. But in May, 1899, the edi- 
torial offices were moved to New York, and about 
2,500 square feet of space were leased on the 
ground floor of Cooper Union for both edito- 
rial and business offices. 

SUCCESS, even then, was a healthy and rapidly 
growing child; for to Mr. Baldwin's single sub- 
scription were added, in the first year, over 
40,000 others,—a remarkable record, indeed, for 
an infant magazine. 

The end of the year 1899 found Success with a 
circulation of 75,000, and a subscription business 
so large as to crowd our Cooper Union offices to 
the utmost. It became almost impossible to han- 
dle promptly our incoming mails and give a 
satisfactory service to subscribers. 

Some idea of the remarkable and unprece- 
dented growth of Success during the last six 
months may be obtained from the following com- 
parisons of circulation and advertising patronage. 


CoLs. OF 
ISSUE OF CIRCULATION Aarau 
December, 1899 75,000 6 
January,1900 . . . . 100,000 11 1-4 
February ‘ 100,000 16 1-2 
March ve 135,000 23 
April “s . . . 150,000 31 
May « .... eo 30 
June 155,000 39 


The overcrowding of our Cooper Union offices 
has become unbearable, and, on July 1, SuccEss 
enters into possession of its new and commodious 
offices in University Building, in the northeast 
corner of Washington Square, at the junction of 
Waverly Place and University Place, just at the 
beginning of Fifth Avenue. 

This building is owned by the University of the 
City of New York. The first seven floors are oc- 
cupied by the American Book Company, and the 
ninth and tenth floors by the University’s lecture 
rooms. More than one-half of the eighth floor, 


VIEW OF WASHINGTON PARK FROM OUR NEW OFFICES 






JULY, 1900 


with a frontage of one 
hundred and fifty feet 
on Washington 
Square and seventy- 
five feet on Waverly 
Place, has been taken 
by Success, which 
thus secures about 
seven thousand five 
hundred square feet 
of the finest and most 
desirable office space 
for publication pur- 
poses in the city. 
Here will be located 
the Business Offices, 
the Editorial Offices, 
the Art Department, 
and the Composing 
Rooms of Success; 
and, with plenty of 
room for expansion of 
our clerical force, we 
can promise subscribers a prompt and satisfactory 
service henceforth. 

We take this occasion to express to our readers 
something of the pleasure and satisfaction which 
the editors and publishers of Success feel in the 
many pleasant things which have been said about 
the magazine since its beginning, and especially 
during the past six months. We believe that no 
other home magazine ever enjoyed so rapid a 
growth, or received, in the first years of its life, 
in so marked a degree, the hearty coéperation and 
enthusiastic support of its readers. Such unusual 
recognition not only affords pleasure, but also im- 
poses obligations. More than ever before we feel 
it incumbent upon us to make SUCCESs a personal 
power in its chosen field of inspiration and help- 
fulness; and, in pursuance of this object, we are 
determined to make it richer in suggestion, and 
finer in quality than ever before. 

During the coming year, SuCCEss will contain 
some of the best brain-work of the leading writers 
of the day. Its pages will be enriched by most 
practical and helpful articles from leaders among 
men and women. We shall endeavor to combine 
fascinating literature with wise and helpful coun- 
sel. There will be little or no ‘‘preaching,’’ but 
in its place will come a thousand suggestions to 
men and women, boys and girls, as to ways and 
means of stepping upward and onward in the 
world. We shall spare no pains to reasonably 
satisfy our readers, even if we cannot hope to sat- 
isfy ourselves. 

a 





Pumping Gold at Cape Nome 











A Alaskan gold mining company has shipped 
. two pumping plants to Cape Nome, via Se- 
attle. They are constructed not for ordinary mine 
pumps, but for pumping the gold itself as con- 
tained in water, sand and dééris, from the river 
beds and the seashore. The pumps will be set 
up on the sea coast. Captain C. W. Boyes, chief 
engineer of the company, a resident of Corona, 
Long Island, is en” route to Cape Nome to super- 
intend the starting of the interesting plant. Heis 
a scientist and marine engineer of wide experi- 
ence. He expects to run the plant day and night 
for a hundred days, after which, on account of ice, 
the work will have to cease for the winter, unless 
a thawing device he has taken with him works well. 
This may enable the work to continue when the 
thermometer is as low as forty degrees below zero. 

People are hurrying to the cape coast,and where 
there were only two people, a short time ago; 
finding gold in the sand, there will, by the end of 
this summer, be a population of sixty thousand. 
For two hundred and fifty miles the seashore is 
uniform in gold-bearing qualities. The gold has 
washed down from the mountains, lodged on the 
beach, and percolated through; and the richest 
sand is the deepest, as is also the sand in the 
beds of streams and rivers. The pumps are con- 
structed for sand-lifting. They are of centrifugal 
pattern, with a capacity of 25,000 per minute, 
carrying twenty per cent. of sand. The engineer 
expects to pump out five hundred dollars’ worth 
of gold per hour with this double plant, and then 
to add to its capacity. He will locate seven miles 
from Nome City. Captain Boyes thinks the 
tundra, a wide morass between the shore and the 
mountain, can be pumped out, and will prove 
rich in ore and gold. 
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AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS ABROAD 


PORTLAND, 
Editor of **Success” :— 

In the current number of SUCCESS, page 169, I notice 

ur statement that the pack of twelve American hounds 

cently sent to France by Col. Morrell, of Philadelphia, 
was the first to be sent out of this country. 

Permit me to state that,so long ago as 1885 and 1886, I 

hipped from Portland, by sailing vessel, three small packs 

fox hounds, numbering in all twenty, to the west coast 
if Africa, where they were used by the natives and a few 
English residents for hunting the native deer. 

These African deer equal in size the ordinary domes- 
tic sheep of our country, and the method of hunting them 
is similar to fox hunting here ; though the deer are hardly 
so fleet as our red fox,nor have they as much endurance,— 
being often overtaken and pulled down by the dog. 

It is an interesting, and, to an admirer of good dogs, a 
rather lamentable fect that, owing to the excessive fond- 
ness of the hunters for the sport, and the trying character 
of the climate, the American hound rarely lives longer 
than fifteen months. His usefulness is gone by the end of 
one year after reaching the African coast 

CHARLES F. 


MAINE, May 29, Igoo. 


HOLDEN. 
« 


EVEN PRISONERS ARI 
{ FOLSOM STATE PRISON; 
( PosT OFFICE ADDRESS, 
Reg No. 3-414. Cell 590. 
Success” Co., New York City 
DEAR SIRS:—During my incarceration here I have had 
by chance the opportunity to read a few copies of SUC- 
cEss. It is the most inspiring, helpful and delightful paper 
I have ever read, inside or out. SUCCESS is a builder of 
character, a director of energy and ambition to lead an 
upright and honorable life in the future, that will assure 
success. 


HELPED 


REPRESA, CAL. 
May 3, Igoo. 


I consider it a marvelous improvement over the religious 
literature that usually finds its way to prison, because it 
interests the prisoner, and directs the reader in a path that 
will lead to success, without capital other than energy and 
honesty. 

I hope some philanthropist, who may desire to assist in 
the reformation and elevation of the minds of the prison- 
ers, may subscribe for a few thousand copies of SUC- 
CEss and distribute them among the different prisons. 

Yours very respectfully, 


[Signed] JOHN DALEY. 
. 
“GO ON, SIR, GO ON! 
TrioGA, TEXAS, May 20, Igoo. 


Editor of ** Success” :— 

What is the best course for a man of thirty-three to take, 
who has difficulty in finding words to express himself, 
more particularly in public? Give definite instructions to 
one who is anxious to improve himself. 

Do you think a man who has acquired a comfortable 
competence should continue to strive to further accumu- 
late? Is he justified in ‘‘taking things easy ? 


Yours truly, ‘*TEXAS.”’ 


Join a debating society. Nothing can excel 
the practice you will get there in public speaking. 
Temperance societies are good, too, if there are 
no debating clubs in your locality. If you have 
neither, attend political gatherings. 

No young man is justified in taking things easy. 
If you have enough to live on, take up some pro- 
fession that will call forth all your energies. Do 
not despise riches, but put intellectual attainments 


ahead of them in the ordering of your life. 
e 





Architects of Our Own Lives 











To cultivate the talents and gifts possessed by 


all of us, in greater or less degree, to the best of | 


our individual ability, without reference to others, 
is the paramount duty of every human being. To 
develop our threefold nature, moral, intellectual, 
and physical, to its highest possibility, should be 
the supreme object of living. 

Failure to do this results in a crippled, inade- 
quate, inharmonious life instead of the joyous har- 
mony which the Creator designed all life to be. 

Let us, then, at the outset, divest our minds of 
all delusions and false conceptions in regard to 
fate, destiny, or luck. We are, to a great extent, 
the architects of our lives. In ourselves reside 
the forces that make for harmony or inharmony, 
Success or failure. Let us make our plans on a 
high, noble plane; let us lay our foundations 
broad and deep, on the corner stones of Virtue 
and Truth, and, instead of becoming the unfortu- 

nate victims of pessimism, inharmony, and incom- 

pleteness, our lives will be crowned with that 
noble success which so far outweighs all material 
gain—the joy of deing at our best. 
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| “ We are such stuff as dreams are made on.””"—SHAKESPEARE. 


|| The Ostermoor Patent a | Dd 
| Elastic Felt Mattress, 
| 


There are no doubts in the minds of the 
tens of thousands who have already bought 
our mattress by mail. 


and if it is not even all you have Aefed for, you don't be- 
lieve it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort 
of any $so0 hair mativess, ever made, you can get 
Gack return mail —“ no questions asked.” 

no englenentl tness about it at all. 


ceo 8 


our money 
There will be 
Our guarantee (see 
other column) should remove all suspicion 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 2s Ibs. 
3 feet wide, 30! 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 3s lbs. 
4 feet wide, 40 lbs. 43.35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs. - 15.00 

If made in two parts, soc. extra. 


Take Care! Don’t be Decelved. 
There is not a single 
store in the country 
that carries our 
mattress; almost 
every store now 
has an imita- 


from yours. However, you had better 


Look Before You Leap 
We know we make the best mattress in 
the world, no matter what the price, and all 
we ask now is the privilege of mailing you 
FREE, Our Handsome Book 


whether 
A small request 


LONG. 





Compressing the felt by hand. 


.” which 
is kept in 
stock to sell 
on our ad- 
vertising. 


of 72 pages, ‘‘The Test of Time,’’ 
you need a mattress or not. 





surely. Send your nameon a postal to-day. 


Our name and guarantee on every mattress. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 134 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 Church.°. Send for our book “Church Cushions.”’ 


TRADE MARK. 








$1.00 Per Section 


and upward, according to style and finish. 
Shipped “On Approval.” subject to return at 
our expense if not better value than is offered 
elsewhere at the prices we ask. 


ABSOLUTELY WON-BINDING, 
SELF-DISAPPEARING DOORS 


—dust proof,—mo —moisture proof,—will not stick 
or bind in any climate. This is only one of 
several features that make the Macey Sec- 
tional Bookcase positively the best bookcase 
in point of Construction—Convenience—Style 
inish and Price ever made. 
Write for Sectional Bookcase Catalogue No. “AA-1.” 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, 


Michigan. 
(Makers of Office and Library Furnitere.) 


Card indexes and Letter Files 


We make a complete line, and our Quality 
and Prices are such that it will pay, and pay 
well, to write for our Catalogue No. **AA-s” 
before you order. 


(Patented. ) 











ASK FOR CATALOGUE 33-Y. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co, 


CINCINNATI. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


BOSTON. 





“ELASTIC” 
CABINETS 


A system of units fitted 
with every convenience 
for filing business papers. 
A living, growing cabinet. 
It grows with your busi- 
ness and your business 
with it. Carried in stock 
by dealers in principal 
cities. Send for list and 
catalogue 33-Y. 


“G-W”’ pays the 
freight. 





Also “Elastic” Book-Cases, Card Indexes, Desks. 























12 Months’ Credit 


WE 


e not in the Watch Trust and we defy it. 
is a reason why you can buy reliable time- 
it honest prices. 
ve a TWENTY-FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE with 
watch and we have butone quality —THE BEST, 
ad ONE PRICE—TWENTY DOLLARS. 

In style, reliability, workmanship and value our 
hes will compare with any of the higher-priced 
res made by the Trust. 
© great faith have we in our proposition and the 
tv of the readers of this magazine that we are 
ng to test both by sending one of these watches 

paid for within one year. If at the end of one 
ear u are not sagisfied and have not paid the 
oo send us back the watch, 


Write for our handsome illu: 


strated catalogue, 
showing the different designs and styles of Ladies’ 


and Gentiemen’s Watches that we manu 
and full details of our plan Absolutely Free. 
UNION WATCH CO—O,, 
235 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








New Trains 


To accommodate its constantly in- 
—— patronage, two new fast 
trains have been placed in service 
over the Lake Shore &- Michigan 
Southern Ry., in connection with the 
New York Central and Boston & 
Albany roads east of Buffalo, running 
through daily between Chicago, To- 
ledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York 
and Boston. 

No. 16 leaves Chicago 2.00 p. m., 
arrives Boston 5.00 next afternoon. 

No. 21 leaves New York 2.00 p. m., 
arrives Chicago 4.00 p. m. next day. 

Study the figures a minute. These 
trains are fast. 

Every modern convenience fur- 
nished, sleeping cars, buffet, library 
and smoking car, dining and day cars. 

Special Summer Edition ‘* Book of 
Trains’’ tells fully about these and 
other famous Lake Shore Trains; con- 
tains also a select list of Summer Tours 
to the east, sent free to any address. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G.P. & T. A., Cleveland, O, 
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The Three Great Professions 
[Concluded from page 259) 











| consequence, the greater part of a lawyer's work 
is in board-meeting, and not in court. 

The great bulk of the work of the profession 
has been turned into industrial creation and ad- 
justment, and very often the counsel is as good a 
business man as his clients. A knowledge of law 
has, therefore, within the last thirty years, become 
the side-arms of certain classes of captains of 
industry. Every good business man knows a 
good deal of law. Specialism has split it up into 








a half dozen or more divisions, and a lawyer who 
is now able to master more than one sort of prac- 
tice is a genius. The profession has lost nearly 
all of its old zsthetic, ostentatious attractions. 
The civil law pays a practitioner so much more 
than the criminal law does, that it attracts the 
ablest men. Juries and courts no longer care for 
eloquence. 

Yes, law is business, and if a young man 
wants to practice it, the sooner he makes up his 
mind to do so with an eye single to some particu- 
lar branch of it, the better lawyer will he become. 
Commercial or industrial law is most profitable. 
Some years ago | wanted to practice this law. 
My two partners would not consent. We sepa- 
rated. They are doing a practice of about $6,000 
per year each, while I am doing ten times as 
much or more. 

Will every man eventually be his own lawyer? 
Well, no; but every lawyer should be an organizer 
and business-maker, if he expects to get any busi- 
ness,—not a promoter, for the promoter is the 
fellow who cares nothing for the legal side of his 
enterprise. He unloads the trouble in his ideas 
| on somebody else’s shoulders. But the lawyer 
creates for his clients, and takes care of his crea- 
tions, as to the law. He chooses his clients. 
Formerly they chose him. Formerly he stuck 
out his shingle and waited. To-day he thrusts 
himself forward with an idea that saves you a 
million. He gets his share; he always will, but 
you are more willing than ever before to share 
it with him. 


— 





The Difference in Speakerships 


CONGRESSMAN C, E. LITTLEFIELD 














I NEVER thought I was a very great man up in 

Maine, while I held the office of speaker of the 
lower house of the legislature. The salary was 
three hundred dollars a year, and I believe | 
earned every cent of it by manual labor, —in keep- 
ing the boys in order. But when I visited 
Ottawa, I had my eyes opened to my own vast 
importance. Do you know what they do to a 
speaker up there? Nota thing but dress him up 
in splendid velvet robes, with a trainbearer to attend 
him, and a retinue of solemn-faced attendants 
to precede him in stately order. One functionary 


great office. Not even a fly must light on his 
| royal personage. 

When I found this out, I played the speaker- 
ship card for all it was worth.” I had men bow- 
ing and scraping before me, and trying to invest 
me with some of the insignia myself, and I stood 
it all without a twinge of conscience or a thought 
of that little old three hundred a year! 

o 





HARNESSING THE WOLF 











How many men and women owe fame, fortune 
and success to the wolf which they were obliged 
to keep away from the door and from the little 
ones! The best possible use to make of this 
ravénous beast is to harness him and compel him 
to work. Make him help pull the load. How 
many people, from sudden loss of wealth, have been 
forced to develop latent energies and potent forces 
which they never dreamed they possessed! How 
many have been forced into close and painful 
economies, by having incomes suddenly cut off, 
and have developed faculties and inventive quali- 
ties in consequence ! 

It is difficult, if it is even possible, for any 
human being to develop his highest faculties, to 
raise himself to his highest power, until he is 
thrown absolutely upon his own resources. It is 
hard for a bey to learn to swim until he is thrown 
overboard where the water is over his head. 





bears the mace and another the insignia of his | 
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Food and ' Weather 


TEMPERATURE INGREASED OR RE- 
DUGED BY FOOD 


The old army ration for the tropics has been 
very sharply criticised for the reason that it con- 
sists of articles of food that any person even 
slightly acquainted with the elements of food 
knows is not adapted to the needs of the human 
system in hot weather. Nature shows forth in 
the selection of food by inhabitants of various 
countries; for instance, the Esquimaux in a cold 
climate selects heavy, carbonaceous foods, tallow, 
bacon and such; while the Hindoo and inhabi- 
tants of hot countries turn to the cereals for sus- 
tenance. 

We should follow this hint of nature, and par- 
ticularly in hot weather should avoid much but- 
ter, meat, or any of that class of food. Perhaps 
a litthe meat once a day is not amiss, even in hot 
weather, but the breakfast and lunch should be 
made of fruit, one or two slices of entire wheat 
bread and some Grape-Nuts and cream. Grape- 
Nuts are mentioned because they furnish the 
ideal cereal food in a most palatable and delicious 
form, in addition to which they are ready cooked 
and require no attention whatever from the cook. 

A person can pass through weather that may 
be intensely hot, in a comfortable manner, if the 
food be properly selected, and the above sugges- 
tions can be put into practice with most excellent 
results. 








Ten cents a day. on the 
average, will secure for 
you $1,000 at the end 
of twenty years. 


Should you die the day after the policy is 
issued your family gets the $1,000. 

Larger amounts in proportion. 

We will lend you money on this policy. 


After three years it will be in full force nearly 
Twelve Years Longer, no premiums being re- 
quired. 


It may be surrendered for Cash. 


Free Booklet with full information by Mail 
Get this, and think and act. 


Philadelphia, 


Mention SuccEss 


XXE 


Penn. 
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HEALING! BEAUTIFYING! 


Hyomei Soap 


Made from the fresh green leaves 
of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 


“A bath with Hyomei Soap is a rare luxury.” 


Sold by ts everywhere, or sent by mail. 
Price, 25c.; samole cake, §c. 
Send 1oc. for Booth’s Bubble Blowers, bea 
illustrated; How to conduct a Bubble Party. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Dept. N, ithaca, N. Y. 
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| Every American Must 

Learn Life for Himselt 
| ProF. HARRY THURSTON PECK 














>or the last thirty years, American education 
has been almost wholly influenced by German 
eaching and example. This has helped our peo- 
le to cut loose from English colonial traditions, 
ut it has made avery different sort of man of the 
erage American, who, in the first half of the 
entury, was a pioneer, full of initiation and self- 
eliance. Seventy-five, and even fifty years ago, 
every American community was stirred to the cen- 
ter with the spirit of local liberty. The town and 
village assembly had more importance in the eyes 
f the people than the meeting of the legislature 
or congress. That idea has passed away, and the 
nfluence of German thought, more than anything 
else, hastened its departure, for German life is 
formulative, dependent, theoretical. In the early 
sixties, American students began to flock to 
the German universities, and return with what 
was called German solidity and thoroughness. 
Then immediately followed a tremendous influx 
of German migration, and one of the chief results 
is that our whole fabric of society has been thor- 
oughly permeated with state socialism, and every- 
body believes that the state can and must help 
him to live. 

The German method has had the influence of 
making Americans believe that all can be edu- 
cated, that idiosyncracies do not count. We 
have, therefore, reached the conclusion that a 
man can make anything of himself, if he will only 
be educated for that thing. He can be taught 
how to preserve his health, how to marry, 
how to bring up children, how to choose a proper 
profession, and how to grow old gracefully. The 
fallacy of this argument is like many other Ger- 
man fallacies. It takes no thought of man’s ex- 
perience, or of the fact that all subjects of thought 
and experience do not stand on the same basis, or 
that the same rules are not applicable to both 
moral and intellectual life. 

The most vital facts of life cannot be taught in 
college. Would a young fellow in love consult 
his notebook for advice? One man’s experience 
cannot be relied upon to help another. Young 
people throbbing with the mysteries of their own 
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beings cannot learn to understand and control | 


them between the four walls of a class-room. 
The mewling milksop may be made to believe 
that the university has a complete monopoly of all 
the knowledge of life worth learning, but he does 
not count in the general scheme. 

Every one must learn life for himself. The 
university curriculum should therefore be short- 
ened. It should not be made the dumping ground 
for every possible variety of instruction. As it is 
now, all sorts of machine shops and paraphernalia 
of factories have been put into the academic 
shade, defeating the real purpose of the university, 
which is now forgotten; and thus we have no 
longer with us a definite type of university man. 
We need, to-day, our early ideals of scholarship, 
such as Hamilton, Jay, Webster, Calhoun and 
Adams. They were trained, not on the bread- 
and-butter principle, but on the noblerand far loft- 
ier conception of, what the higher education means. 

Those who argue for equality of teaching do not 
regard the results as equal. A great cheese- 
monger cannot rank with a great physician, nor a 
great fly-paper manufacturer with a great states- 
man. The university has been swamped by the 
influx of the mob. College-bred men have be- 
come a part of the great crowd, and medjocrity, 
instead of being raised to the plane of scholar- 
ship, has degraded scholarship to its own level. 
The university should not exist to train boys and 
men as ‘thustlers’’ and money-makers, but to de- 
velop the minds of men who have a natural 
capacity for scholarship, for serenity of mind, and 
for lofty thought,—an aristocracy, if you will, for 
all the great things of the past have been created 
by an aristocracy. 

Our universities could create such an aristocracy 
if they would cast out the faddists, the utilitarians, 
and all the polytechnic patchwork, and retain only 
the humanities and the liberal arts. Then they 
might once more give to the service of the nation 
men of high breeding and supreme attainments, 
who would rise above the level of the common- 
place to establish justice and maintain truth, to 
do great things in a large and splendid way, and 
to illustrate and to vindicate the majesty of man. 
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One of the Oldest and 3 

YEARS have brought EXPERIENGE vet Most Up-to-Date $ 
FINE QUALITY has won REPUTATION CURING HOUSES 3 
SUGGESS has provided the finest FAGILITIES _ in the United States. 3 
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PECOAL LEDGER 


The Greatest Time-Saver Ever Invented. = 
Dispenses With All Useless Books of Record. REY 
“More Work---Less Time.” wad 


The “ Perpetual Ledger System ” requires no change trom methods of handling accounts 
now inuse. The features of the plan you now employ may be retained. ye do not 


change —— methods, you simply adopt our advan . It is adapted for any :ine of 


mercantile or banking business, and is now employed representative concerns in every 
conceivable trade ; individual and general ledgers; sales, purchase and private iedgers; 


inventory boo b 

ves are made any size 
and with any desired 
ruling. 

We have 60 experts covering 
the entire United States, and 
within 30 days our represan- 
tatives can call on you no 

INA VISELIKE GRIP. wetter here yoru are toouted, 

. thoroughly erplam vur meth- 
ods and can prove to you our ability to 80 systematize and simplify your 
business that you will be in closer touch than ever with both credit and 
debit side. Postal will bring further information 


BAKER-VAWTER CO., 
\ 1101 Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO 











INVESTIGATE * 
THOROUGHLY 
“BEFORE YOU PURCHASE A TYPEWRITER. 4 | 


THE SMITH PREMIER | 





Will merit your approval as it fully 
meers requirements af every point 
ART CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 


‘ThE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 4 
S SYRACUSE. N.Y. U.S.A. 
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the Summer Girl is always surrounded by admirers. 
Nothing you ean take on your vacation will 


give you as much pleasure for as little money 
1s a Marlin 22 calibre. Our 1897 Model, 
lake-Down using short, long and long-rifle 
cartridges in the same gun, is the finest pleas- 
ure arm made. Ask your dealer. 198-page 
illustrated book of arms and ammunition free, 
if you will send stamps to pay postage to 
The Marlin Fire-Arms Co., New Maven, Conn, 
end tse. for sample tube of Marlin Rust-Repeller. 
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IN THE WOODS 


The Poco is so 
compact that you 
will take it every- 
——— where,—traveling, 


cycling, hunting, 


camping,—to say 

nothing of the 

home pictures, 

which are most 

fascinating of all. 
Every exposure — 
inaPOCOmeans “472 
a picture. 
‘se The use of hand Cameras will be permitted 
free during the entire open hours of the Paris 
Exposition each day, provided the nominal fee of 


50 centimes (ten cents) has been paid by the user, 
and the usual certificate number obtained, 


USES GLASS PLATES AND FILM. 
All styles, $10 and upward. 


Write for catalogue. 
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Eastman Kodak Co.’s 


BROWNIE, 
CAMERAS 
—=$ 1.00=—= 








— Make pictures 2 x 2 
$71 inches. Load in ylig! t 
with our six exposure hlm 
cartridges and are so 
simple they can be easily 


OPERATED BY 
ANY SCHOOL 
BOY OR GIRL. 


Fitted with fine Meniscus 
lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures, 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, have 
nickeled fittings and produce the best 

Brownle Camera, for 24 x 21; pletures, - - = $1.00 
Transparent-Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 2422, - 15 
Brownle Developing and Printing Outat, 7 . i 


THE BROWNIE CAMERA CLUB. 


Ev boy and girl under sixteen of 
shoulg join the Brownie Cammgra Gen. Fifty 
Kodalts, valued at over $500.00, will be given to 
members of the club as prizes for the best pictures 
made with the Brownie Camerasand every member 
of the club will oy et ere hay A of our 
Art Brochure. No initiation fees or dues if youown 
a Brownie. Ask your dealer or ite us for a 
Brownie Camera 


Send «a dollar to your lecal\ Club Constitution. 
Kodak dealer for a Brownie 


Camera. Lf thereis ne Kodak! EASTMAN 
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dealer tn your town, send us KODAK CO 
. 


adollar and we will ship the 
posrentatiae Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Observations of a Globe-Trotter 
J. MARTIN MILLER 











I FOUND many odd and interesting things in my 

recent cruise in the East India and Pacific 
archipelagoes. | was particularly fascinated by 
New Zealand. 

It is a country far away from the great mar- 
kets of the world, but wonderfully rich in natural 
resources: agriculture, timber and coal. Precious 
metals exist in paying quantities. 

An industry peculiar to New Zealand is that of 
hunting for kairu gum, used in varnish. It is found 
in the ground throughouta district south of Auck- 
land, but exactly how it came to be there no 
scientist has yet been able to explain satisfactorily. 
The Maoris have a beautiful legend about it to 
the effect that, when the different tribes were at 
war, and only the women were at home to do all 
the work, it was necessary for them, at times, to 
leave their babies at home alone. The giant, but 
now extinct bird, the moa, made a business of 
stealing and flying away with the babies. So the 
mothers, in desperation, resolved to fire the 
mountain forests, thereby burning up all the 
moas. Thus it was that the gum was melted 
irom the trees and ran into the ground, where it 
has remained deposited a few hundred years, only 
to become useful in very recent times. 


The gum is prospected for and dug by about | 
seven thousand men from every quarter of the | 
globe, who prowl in the mountains with bags over | 


their backs and picks. The disappointed man, 
the runaway and the police-haunted vagrant are 
found there. 

New Zealand has been dubbed ‘‘the country of 
over-legislation.’’ The government pensions old 
people, owns franchises, taxes the rich more than 
the poor, and arbitrates all strikes. It differs 
from most countries in one thing, namely, —there 
are no unemployed there. 

Tasmania Island has two smart towns, —Hobart 
and Lancanston, one hundred and twenty-five 
miles apart, and connected by railway and a road 
macadamized with shells, by convict labor. I 
rode a bicycle over this road, past beautiful farms 
where, a few years ago, were abounding herds of 
kangaroos. 

Another important island community taken in 


by the circuit of this inter-island steamship line | 


is New Guinea, which, next to Australia, is the 
largest island in the world. They are barbarians 


here, and some of the mountain tribes practice | 


cannibalism. The coastal and mountain tribes 
are usually at war with each other, and endeavor 
to capture the bravest chief and eat of his flesh to 
make themselves braver. 

New Guinea has only a few white people living 
at the two or three little trading ports. The na- 
tives living near these centers speak a sort of 
pigeon English, which sounds very comical to a 
stranger's ears at first, though he finds himself 
imitating their example before he has been long 
in the country. If a native has a bad headache, 
he announces the fact thus: ‘‘Head belonga me, 
him walk about plenty.’’ He will describe a 
man with a long, white beard as ‘‘White fellow 
grass belonga face, him grow plenty.’’ I inquired 
of a boy where his master was, and was informed 
that ‘‘Masta him fightum box all the same cry, 
belonga house belonga man.’’ By this he meant 
to say that his master was playing the piano at a 
neighbor's house. 

Singapore is at the extreme end of the Malay 
Peninsula, and within eighty miles of the equator. 
It is the most southerly point in Asia, and an im- 
portant shipping and commercial city. It is a 
possession of Great Britain. 

The voyage from Singapore to Batavia, Java, 
carries one across the equator, and, in little less 
than two days, you are in a country having a den- 
sity of population of five hundred to the square 
mile,—fifty thousand square miles containing 
twenty-five millions of people!—almost one-third 
of the population of the United States within an 
area about equal to that of the state of Illinois, — 
twenty-five millions of Javanese being governed 
by a European nation, —Holland, —containing one- 
fifth of Java’s population. 


China I found much as pictured by recent vis- ; 
I came to: 


itors, and there I saw the great wall. 
the conclusion that American trade is surely des- 


tined to dominate this vast territory, though not, 


without rivalry, 
- 


Whoever is satisfied with what he does, has reached his 
culmination. 
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Hard to Stay Great 


Forces in Nature Intended to Level Thos: 
Who Push Ahead of the Mass 


By brains, hard work, and self-denial a ma 
reaches a position of wealth and greatness. 

Right then, by a natural law, the contrarn 
forces set to work to tear him down, to preven 
his getting too far ahead of the regular evolu- 
tionary development. 

Think it over and you will remember your own 
and your friends’ experience. 

When fortune’s face begins to smile, misfor- 
fune’s iron hand appears, for the man yields t 
some or many of the ‘‘tearing down’’ forces,— 
anxiety, worry, whisky, tobacco, lust, coffee, etc., 
etc. Health begins to leave and the man is un- 
able to hold his lofty position. 

Only the grim, determined fellows, who recog- 
nize the devils that would rob and slay him, and 
who sturdily and steadily refuse to allow them to 
work on him, are able to ‘‘stay great.’’ 

Is it worth while? 

You are your own master and judge. You can 
kill them or you can yield, and they will down 
you. 

A man says, ‘‘I can’t quit.”’ 

There is but one answer, ‘‘Get down then to 
the lower place that the big crowd of ‘‘com- 
mons’’ occupy. 

It is only the ‘‘masters’’ who can remain mas- 
ters. 

Coffee is one of the most dangerous sluggers in 
the list, for it is veiled and seemingly harmless, 
but its mission is to weaken heart, kidneys, and 
digestion, then slowly follows weakness of pur- 
pose and inability, and the victim, all unconscious 
of the reason, steps backward and downward from 
his hard-earned place among the great ones. 

It is easy to shift the coffee habit by taking on 
Postum Food Coffee, a distinct and scientific 
‘‘anti’’ for coffee. 

Postum (well-made) satisfies the coffee taste, 
and instead of breaking down the heart and nerve 
centers, builds them up in a remarkable manner 
as the result of the action of the ingredients, care- 
fully and expertly selected from nature's store- 
house of sustaining and rebuilding food elements. 

You can be great and stay great if you have 
sturdy determination and make use of the discov- 
eries of modern science and research. Postum 
Food Coffee is made at the famous pure food fac- 
tories of the Postum Co., at Battle Creek, Mich. 








“ITS ALL IN THE LENS” 


During the Month of April our sales were greater than in 
ony other month since we began business. 

This was largely due to the fact that the orders were for 
more expensive cameras than formerly. In fact, at one time 
we were way behind in furnishing 


rats... KORONA 
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FOCUS... 


SERIES VI. 





but the department devoted to manufacturing them has been 
enlarged, so that we now ship promptly. 

The Long Focus Korona is a beautiful camera,having all the 
latest improveme with several features t are unique. 
When cqutpeed withthe Turner-Reich Convertible Anastigmat 
Lens, it finest instrument made in the world. 

Send for our new Catalogue—FREE. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., 739 So. Clinton Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
“Not in the Trust.” 

















WHY doesn’t Jones get down to business 

methods and buy an AMERICAN 
TYPEWRITER for $10? Does he think 
I am running a puzzle department? 


The American $10 T 


Is as well made as the Mighest-ertond 
machines, but more simple. It has 
without 


stood the test; seven 

in use, 
Catalogue and sample of work free. 
AMERICAN TY co. 
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KNOX 'S GELATINE 


as different from the 
ae rs as day is from night. 
A strong statement, but 
easily proved this way: 
Send for my FREE 32-page 
book “Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People” —® deli- 
cious recipes. 
send 5 cents (for postage) for the 
book and a int sample. 
For 15 cents a il 2-quart 
package. Makes a_ tempting 
ielly 


without odor, and transpar- 
ent as sparkling water. Pin 
gelatine for fancy desserts in 
every packet. 








CHAS. B. KNOX, 
64Knox Ave., Johnstown, K. ¥. 


GRANDMA JONES’ OWN 
Hygienic 
Kitchen 
Cabinet 


is a practical, strong, sim- 
ple, neat and artistic 

























Encourages order in the 
kitchen; a place for everything. Shipped anywhere in the 
United States, or your furniture dealer can supply you. Write 
for full description and prices. 

We are high-grade wood workers and cabinet makers, 
Special cabinet work; drug, bank, jewelry, office fixtures, 
Desks, chairs, show cases, book cases, etc. Established 1865. 


4. Winter Lumber Co., 105 N. 8th St., Sheboygan, Wis. 


















FRAGRANT AS A ROSE 


No Toilet Complete without it. 
TRANSPIRATION 
is a thing to be dreaded. 


STINSON’S 
Boracyclic 


















































Cures those disagreeable odors from 
the feet, or arm-pits, or from excessive 
perspiration. A luxury for all; itisa 
sweetly perfumed powder. 

Heals cuts, burns, scalds, carbuncles. 
ulcers, itching and chafing: a sanitary 
indispensable: slight astringent. 

Send 25c. for trial box—Fragrant 
and pleasant. 

STENSON CHEMICAL CO. 
Department B, Atlanta, Ga. 
P. O. box 18. 














A Toilet Necessity 


\ delightful b, extie le for the 






strongly R. . ptic, cleans- 
ing and deodorant. 







1840—1894. 
The Best of all Remedies for Children while Cutting 
their Teeth. 


AN OLD AND WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


Has been used for over © ifty Ye a by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHIL E TEETHING with perfect success. 
If SOOTHES the child, softens ttre gums, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy tor DIARRH(EA, 
sold by druggists in every mart of the world. Be sure and ask for 
MRS, WiInsLow: ’S SOUTHING SYRUP, and take no other kind, 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 





The cae is Covered with Velvet to Those Who Wear 


GILBERT'S NEEL CUSHIONS 


‘INSIDE THEIR SHOES.” 
Remove Jar in Walking, In- 
crease Height, Make Better 
Fitting Shoes, Arch the In- 
step. Indorsed by physicians. 
Si simply placed = = heel, felt down. Don't require larger shoes. 
2 in., 25e. ; ; 1in., ec. per pair. At shoe and dep’t stores. 
RE aeed, “og size shoe, height desired, and 2c. stamp for — 
on ten days’ trial. GILBERT BPG. ©0., 5 Eim St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Aa, YOUR oa R FOR, as ond 
grocer’s 
name. 
PURINA 
MILLS, 
. St. Louis, 
The 5 Minute Breakfast Food, || Mo. 
KO NUT a Sterilized Vegetable Fat 
as for Cooking. 
INDIA REFINING CO., - PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A. 
WING PIANOS 
ments. Send for free catalogue. 


WING ry , 312-314 East 12th St., York. 
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THE “FIRST WOMAN” 


Myrta Lockett AVARY 








record of pioneer achievements is always 
interesting. There are many untried fields 
in which woman is becoming a pioneer. In the 
last few weeks, in different quarters of the globe, 
the ‘first woman’’ filling, or essaying, new func- 
tions, has been heard from. 


a a a 


The first woman to be nominated to an official 


position by a minister of France is Mme. Caroline | 


Bertillon, recently chosen by M. Millerand as 
doctor of the administration of posts and tele- 
graphs. From Paris comes another item illustra- 
tive of feminine progression. Three ladies, Mes- 
dames Lesueur, Greville and Berthercy, are 
candidates, opposing masculine rivals, for the 
committeee of the Socte/é des Gens de Lettres. 


a - © 


The first woman to serve on a New York grand 
jury is Miss Putnam, daughter of George Haven 
Putnam, foreman of the famous grand jury which 
recently undertook the reformation of New York's 
public resorts. The way the lady, who is very 
young, came to be ‘‘sworn in’’ is told by herself 
as follows :— 

‘‘My father has been troubled with writer's 
cramp, and has been hardly able to write at all, 
so I learned shorthand and typewriting in order 
to help him. I do the work for him here at 
home. 

«When he became foreman of the grand jury, 
he swore me in just as if 1 were a member of that 
body, and I helped him wtth his writing as be- 
fore."’ 

o 


- 


The first woman doctor to hold the office of 
physician to an imperial household will be Ella 
Scarlett, who is to go to the Korean court in that 
capacity. 
her mother’s side, of the late Commodore George 
Allan Magruder, U.S. N., and niece of Major- 
General J. B. Magruder, U.S.A. Lord Abinger, 
her brother, is in Africa, a trooper of the Imperial 
Yeomanry. Miss Scarlett is now in the London 
School of Tropical Medicine, preparing herself 
for the duties awaiting her. 


Who will be the ‘‘first woman’’ to solve the 
great domestic problem,—the servant question ? 
It has been decided (in the average kitchen and 
parlor,) that Mrs. Emmons Blaine’s plan of put- 
ting her servants on the eight-hour system is im- 
practicable for people in ordinary circumstances. 
Now, here is a truly prophetic glimpse of the 
coming solution of the servant question. The 
woman to see it and to show it to others is Mrs. 
Marion Foster Washburne, who created a stir by 
the opinions she expressed at a recent session of 
the Chicago Woman's Club. 

“I believe, anyway,’’ said Mrs. Washburne, 
“that the whole system of domestic service now in 
vogue should be abolished. | think we are on the 
eve of a domestic revolution. I would propose 





Miss Scarlett is a granddaughter, on | 


| QUICK 


that a man or a woman who has been well trained 


in culinary knowledge should cook the dinners, or, 


for that matter, all the meals in a certain house | 


or a certain number of houses, charging a reason- 
able sum an hour for his service. When his work 
is over, he can go home and enjoy his family life. 
In the same way, the sweeping and dusting of a 


whole block of houses can all be done by a | 


single person,—a man or a woman,—who can de- | 
part when the cleaning is accomplished, and can | 


be paid by the hour, just as any other worker in 
any other field of labor is paid."’ 

Take note that Mrs. Washburne uses the mas- 
culine pronoun. Here is what she said that 
raised the whirlwind : — 

‘‘Domestic service is no more degrading than 
any other form of organized labor,—labor that is 


| well performed. Neither is it woman's work any 


more than it is man’s. And so I believe in edu- 
cating both sexes in the knowledge of the eco- 


| nomic sciences of the household, teaching boys to 


Use Gold Dust Washing Powder 


cook as I would train girls in manual accomplish- 
ments.”’ 
. os 

Would'st thou be eloquent? Then always say 

Plain, simple things in plainest, simplest way; 

‘ homely thought is _ ed honest oy 

ost ill at ease in spangle togs arra’ 
—‘‘Lippincott's Magazine." 
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MOTHERS! 


Babies cannot be brought up in 
perfect cleanliness and comfort to 
themselves and you without using 


Quilted Nursery Cloth 
Mattress Pads 


They keep the mattress in good 
sanitary condition, and the crib or 
cradle dry and clean. 

Sold in all sizes by all Dry 
Goods Dealers. 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


15 LAIGHT STREET 
NEW YORK 








weit Steam Cooker 


Cooke a whole meal over 1 burner on gasoline, onl, 
gas or common cook stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One Half. 


Makes tough meats tender. Prevents steam 
and odors. histie blows when cooker needs 
more water, Dinner Sets, Bicycles,Watches 
end other Valuable Premiums given with 
ier eokers. Send for illustrated —_ 
logue. We pay express. Agents Want 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 45, Tolede, Obie. 








Shade to Order 


ata small cost. It makes 
no difference whether there 
are trees in your yard or 


not if you havea 
Wayne Hammock 224 Canopy Stand 
é spent Py ec fm 


ears for years. Easily moves. 
free circulars 


comfort for the old folks. 
and price-list. Parts sold ee 
FG. X, Gallien, Mich. 


co., Mfrs., Dept. 
Is the one universally benedicigh drink ; infinitely 
superior to all mineral or Spring waters for the 
table; a safeguard against infectious 
disease; indispensable in the sick 
room when all other drinks are 
dangerous. After studying the ques- 
tion you will not tolerate_impure 
water when a Ralston New Process 
Water Still is so inexpensive. Can 
be used as a tea kettle; prepares one 
to two quarts hourly. 


Write to-day for Booklet J. | 
THE A. R. BAILEY MPG. CO. 4 Cedar St., New York. 
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HOOK 
& EYE 


A strong, simple hook and eye. 
Easily fastened without stretching over. 
CLOSED OPENED 
BY BY 
4 A 
TOUCH Y PULL 


The Snap Does It 


If your dealer does not keep them, send 10 
cents for a sample card. Say whether white or 


SNAP HOOK & EYE CO. 
377 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


No moncy in atrpgee ts from readers of 
GRADE HAIR SWITCHES 
GR 

Finest Quality of Human Hair about Onc- 

‘hird Ordinary Prices. 
202. 20inches, . $0.90|30z. 24inches, . $2.25 
20z.22inches, . 1.28|3%0z. 26inches, 3.25 
a oz. 22 inches, 1.40 402. 2inches, . 4.50 
Remit five cents for postage. 
All eee ene short stem. Send pes ee 
Sil onde funded if unsatis- 
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Support 
Yourself 
While 

Learning a 
Profession Pang red ond cept bP 


We can qualify you in a few months to 
maintain yourself while learning to be a 


Mechanical Engineer 
Electrician 
Architect 


If you are now employed, you need not 
lose a day while fitting yourself to start 
in a new profession at a good salary. 

Write for our new circular, * Saagest Yourself while 

Learning a Profession." Sent f: 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 
Box 1172, SORANTON, PA. 


200,000 students and graduates in Mechanical, Electrical, 

Steam, Civil and ining Engineerin Architecture: 

Drawing and Designing ; Chemistry ; Engltan Br y: Tele- 
ri 


phony tenography; Book- keeping; panes: 
edagogy. Send for ee 
| interested. 


























Students are taught by correspondence 
all branches of E. ~ yy Aty at home from 


text books prepared by the best practical 
experts,under the supervision of able and 
experienced electrical engineers. 

A. Edison endorses our [nstitute. The 
electrical field offers the greatest o 
tunities for advancement to-day. rite 
Sor our interestin ae io eueree book. 
It will = out ¢ ost profitable = 
to employ your ponoceny time; x ‘ht start 

you on a successful career. 

able cash or in t.~y a install. 
ments. We teach also Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Mechamcal Drawing, etc. 


FFie-22 West 226 Street, New York 








Our new Institute provides —- @ 
tions for one hundred students. Surroundings home- 
like, moral and wholesome. Facilities for stae © 
uneyualed elsewhere. 


Be: wart MacArthur, D. D., . Pasor Calvary Bap-ist 
Church, New York City, Prof. Thos. ‘nos. C. Trueblood, University 
of Michigan, Aas Arbor, Mich. 

Additional refere nces furnished on request. Our 
e book, “The Origin and Treatment of 









* the largest and most instructive a 
»k of kind ever published, sent FREE to ony (Z 

adi eens for 6 cts. in stamps to cover postage. 

also for a FREE sample copy of “ The Phono- 

Meter," a monthly paper exclusively . loo 

grho stammer. Answer this Adv. at once. 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 170 Adelaide St., Detroit, Miehs Sateen yeu 


JIM SKEEVER’S 
OBJECT LESSONS 


is a book that will help any man 
make a success of his business. 
Jim has a good stock of common — 
sense, and his object lessons show 
how he uses it. It's as funny as’ 
David Harum, and fully as help-- 
ful. Cloth bound, $1. 


Locomotive Engineering, 














LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 

















“The BEST. 
S. Com'r of Ec 


ucation, 
ISAAC 


vrruans SHORTHAND 


Largest Sale in the World. 


Easy to Learn, Easy to Write 
and Easy to 
Get “Isaac Pitman’s Comphete Phonogra Roncoramine 
Instructor,”’ %2 pp., The only D —— 
Self-instructor enabl tna a stud 
his own exercises, ay rhe Joa 


aphic Teacher,’ book 
i Shorthand aps ah and Pea ten 
son Free. 
ISAAC PITHAN & SONS, Dep't MH, 33 Union Sq.5.¥. 


Publishers of * Pitman’. s, Practical Spanish 
hand rammar,” 50c. 


HEMPSTEAD (80S) SCHOOL, entire Fear. 


Thorough training (Irttle boy«) in refined Christian home. Refer to Pres- 
dent's Sec’y Cortelyou, Washington I Crk. & harnes, Ii Bway. 


New Yorx, 1 Tarrytown-on-H udson. 
IRVING if INS TITY TS FOR BOYS. 


New_York. 
JOHN val FURMAN, A.M., Principal. 


stem.”—Dr. W. T. Harris,U. 





ISAAC PITMAN 
Inventor of & 
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Vocations Discovered by Chance 
J. LINCOLN BROOKS 











TI" does not follow that, because a youth fails in 

what he first undertakes, he cannot and will 
not succeed in something else. History is full of 
examples of men who have left their mark on the 
world, but who made an utter failure of what 
they first started out to do. Most of us do not 
choose our vocations. Accident, chance, envi- 
ronment, location of birthplace, poverty, lack of 
early opportunities or education, generally have 
more to do with our position in life than free 
choice. Apparent trifles often change an entire 
destiny. An accidental glance at a book, a sin- 
gle lecture, a sermon, or a chance remark, a little 
encouragement, or some sudden emergency, has 
in many instances been the determining factor in 
a life. 

‘‘Most men,’’ says Réal, ‘‘arelike plants. They 
possess properties which chance discovers.’’ 
Many men have not been conscious even of their 
own ability or genius until some fortunate circum- 
stance helped them to discover themselves. Some 
time ago, a New York paper published an ac- 
count of the careers of six successful theatrical 
managers who came to their occupation by mere 
accident. Lord Erskine, the great English advo- 
cate, spent some years in the navy; but, being 
dissatisfied with that profession, he entered the 
army. One day, his regiment happening to be 
quartered in a town where court was held, he 
sauntered into the courthouse while court was in 
session, and, much to his surprise, was invited to 
a seat on the bench by the presiding judge, who 
chanced to recognize him. The young soldier 
was so stirred by what he considered the common- 
place pleadings of the judges that he made up 
his mind that he could do as wellas that himself, 
and immediately began the study of law, which 
resulted in his becoming one of the greatest foren- 
sic orators the world ever knew. 


Find Out Your Strong Point 


Large numbers of people are as unconscious of 
their strong points as they are of their weak ones. 
A man or woman may be born with a sfrong 
talent or genius for some special line, and yet 
be utterly unconscious of it. A. T. Stewart was 
educated for the ministry, and an idea which an 
old uncle had instilled into his mind, that a call 
is necessary to success in life, clung to him so 
tenaciously that he became almost discouraged be- 
cause he could not hear this call. He tried 
school-teaching, but was not satisfied, and might 
never have found his real calling had he not 
loaned to a friend who was anxious to start in 
business the sum of seventy dollars, the accumu- 
lation of his savings. The young business man 
did not succeed in his venture, and, not having 
the money to pay Stewart the loan which he had 
so kindly advanced, he begged him to take, in its 
stead, the little shop, the only means of payment 
in his possession. Stewart took the unpretentious 
store, and became a merchant prince. 


Failures Which Led to Success 


Jay Gould failed as a shopkeeper, tanner, sur- 
veyor, and civil engineer, before he discovered 
his bent in a railroad office. Wilson, the orni- 
thologist, failed in five different professions be- 
fore he found his place. Barnum tried fourteen 
different occupations before he ascertained that 
he was a born showman. Josh Billings failed as 


a farmer and auctioneer, but found himself as. 


much at home in comic literature as a fish in 
water. Phillips Brooks failed as a teacher in the 
Boston Latin School. 

The destiny of General Robert Clive was 
changed by an apparent trifle. While a youth, 
seeking his fortune in India, being discouraged 
because he could not find an opening, he went, 
one day, to his room, determined to end it all. 
He loaded his pistol, put the muzzle to his head, 
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ELECTRICITY IS THE 
POWER OF THE AGE 


} VERYONE should know something about Electricit 
You can keep [ on all the new developmen 
in the various branches of the electrical busine 

by reading the 


American 
Electrician 


Published Monthly; Subscription Price $1.00 Per Yea 
A 3-lonths’ Trial Subscription for 25-. 
Sample copy and catalogue of electrical books sent t 
any address upon receipt of 1oc. 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS are strongly recon 
mended to the beginner who wishes to be informe: 
upon these subjects: 


Elementary Electro- 
Technical Series 


By ye Hovsron, Ph.D., and 
. E. KENNELLY, Sc.D. 
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siesestes 8 ten Currents. Electric lacandescent Lighting. 
ot Emeric Street Railw: 

ays. 
Elect: ia Electric T: le 
Electric — Electric Teleprant 


Cloth. Price per Volume, $1.00 


Dynamo and Motor 
Building for Amateurs 


WITH WORKING DRAWINGS y 


By Lieut. C. D. PARKHURsT, U.S. A. 
Cloth. 163 Pages. 73 Illustrations. Price $1.00 
A Small Electric Motor 


CONTENTS.—Chapter I., 
IL, A “ Home-made” Electric Motor. 


> 


for Amateurs. 
Ill., A Sewing-machine Motor for Amateurs. 
Armature W indings, Connections and Currents. V., 
AF cyt tent Incandescent Dynamo. Appendix. Data 
of Modern High-class Motors and Dynamos of Stand- 
ard Makers. 


Copies of this or 7 other electrical book published 


will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any address 
in the world, on receipt of price. 


SS 








AMERICAN ELECTRICIAN COMPANY 
BEARD BUILDING, NEW YORK 


PLEASE MENTION ‘* SUCCESS'' WHEN YOU WRITE 


ILLUSTRATING 


bea a desi BY MAIL. 


wespaper Sketching and Magazin 
eS Tilustrating suc a taught 
Ada ted to rsonal instruction 
and s ism same _ in our resident 
school. Prepares quickly for profitable 
ves Caco enthusiastic over their suc 
r full particulars. NATIONAL 

SCHOOL of ILLUS) SrmaTine, 01 North St. Ind 
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STUDY 


LAW : 


Takes epare time —- and 

Correspondence School in the World. Pa c 

teachers for ten years. Plan ap- 

proved by Judges and Educators, 

Adapted to . ~ busy boy or man. 
he Bar. T 


Prepares for 
Business, Pre. 


courses: College, = 7 
paratory. Opens new chances for 
Liberal terms. Spec- 
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Both DAY and SvEN G courses with co’ rriculugs is 
each. rge faculty x wepes for Fy to the B Bar in all the 
E. grat LiL St., Chicago 
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ern agen | pulled the trigger. The weapon did not go 
—_ ¥ yf He then walked deliberately to the window, 


jointed the pistol in another direction, saying to 


WA Cavalry Charge..... 





himself that, if it should go off, he had been 
| se\ed by a special intervention of Providence. | ‘ IS AN INSPIRING SIGHT. 
# He pulled the trigger, and the report followed in- | \ Note the easy, graceful carriage of an expert rider. 
— <+ntly. He resolved then and there to make a | Do you often see anything like it on the boulevards and avenues of our cities? 
, as . ; Is there not a lack of confidence in most riders? Among other things the 
bine mn of himself, and became one of the greatest 


erals of his time. With but a handful of Eu- 
ean soldiers, he secured to the East India 
)pany, and afterwards to Great Britain, a vast 
rich country, with two hundred million in- 
itants. 
rant, the tanner, who failed at Galena, and 
nt, the soldier, who won some of the greatest 
tles of the world, would seem like two widely 


=~ 


Michigan Military Academy 


teaches horsemanship to those who wish it. Your boy can there acquire that splendid 
confidence in himself without which success in life is impossible. 

The particular work of the Academy is preparing boys for the best colleges and 
universities. Special studies can be taken by those whose schooling ends with the 
Academy. Model courses of study, as recommended by the National Educational 
Association, are used. Competent teachers, beautiful grounds, healthful surroundings, 
all contribute to render students at Orchard Lake sound, vigorous, moral men. 

We would like to send you our catalogue and to furnish any other information you 


may require. COL. J. SUTINER ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Mich. 


erent men if his story were not so familiar. 


"e d 

™ ohn Adams failed signally as a shoemaker. 

nt t There are few Americans who have not heard the | 
story of his father giving him a piece of leather 

econ from which to cut a pair of ‘‘uppers,’’ and the boy | 

me so literally following the pattern as to reproduce | 


eee 


the ‘‘uppers’’ the three-cornered hole by which 
the pattern hung when it was notin use. Henry 
ies Ward Beecher came within one vote of being 

- elected a railroad superintendent. If he had had 
that vote, America would probably have lost her 
greatest preacher. 

If you do not succeed in what you attempt, after 
trying your level best; if you do not feel interested 
) your occupation or profession, and enthusiastic 
n regard to whatever concerns it, you may be 
quite sure that you are out of place, and you 
hould never rest until you find your niche in the 
vorld, 
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The first woman pharmacist in New York to own her 
vn store is Clara F. Ehlin, nineteen years old, who holds 
ploma from the New York College of Pharmacy and 
ertificate from the Board of Pharmacy. 
x x *# 





Rear Admiral Philip Hichborn, chief of the bureau of 








CoLLEGE OF 


Write for Catalogue. 


JOURNALISM 


PRACTICAL NEWSPAPER WORK TAUGHT THROUGH HOME STUDY. 
MURAT MALSTEAD, Pres. 


Under personal direction of 
MURAT HALSTEAD 
The Perin Building, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





PRACTICAL ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING | 
Exclusively Taught. Course complete in one year. 
Opens September 26th. Catalogue on application. 

L. Denton Bliss, Principal, Bliss Electrical School, 
614 12th St., N. W., Washington. D. C. 


BLEES MILITARY ACADEMY 


YOUNG MEN WHO PESIRE A THOROUGH EDUCATION AND WHO 
ARE PROFICIENT ON SOME BAND OR ORCHESTRAL INSTEU- 
MENT WILL LEARN SOMETHING TO THEIR ADVANTAGE BY 
ADPRESSING THE ACADEMY. YOUNG MEN WHO HAVE 
MADE POOR RECORDS IN FORMER SCHOOLS NEED NOT APPLY. | 


BLEES MInITARY ACADEMY | 


| 





ADDRESS 
1000 BLEES PLACE 


Macon, Missouri. 


of zen in 6 weeks for $; or RETURN § 
MONEY; I find GOOD POSITIONS 
too! Previous knowled 

y; distance immateria 


3. win, ExpeERT ACCOUNT- 
ANT, Room 646, 1215 Broadway. N. Y. 











STUDY AT HOME. 


For years we have been giving 
the best and most extensivecourse 
by correspondence ever offered. We 

rantee to qualify for all bar exam- 

tions, also degree from our resident 
institution, INDIANAPOLIS COLLEGE oF Law, having 
Summer Term. Internaticnal patronage. Graduates in 
successful practice. Write your desire for full infor- 
mation. 


National Correspondence School of Law, 
Suite 75, 41 Penn St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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nstruction and repairs of the United States Navy, was 
shipwright in the Mare Island Yard thirty-six years 
He is a Californian, full of pluck, energy and capa- 
To him, as much as to any man, belongs the 
redit of the newer navy which has proved such a revela- 
n to the world at large. 
* 


















NATIONAL - 
dapolis, Ind . - : : 
James Congdell Fargo is president and a director of the 


reat American Express Company; he and his brother 
st ive made the name Fargo known from the Atlantic 
ey A the Pacific. His first hundred dollars were made as an 

4 rrand boy in the service of the great express company of 


which he is now president and a director. From that pos - 
i m he was promoted ‘to a clerkship. It took him three 
ears to earn the superintendency of the business in Michi- 
if in, and seventeen more to become manager of the entire 
4 ompany. If he were worth one hundred million dollars, 
e says, he would still compel his boys to earn their own 
ving. 
s * * # 


Miss Ella Scarlett, of London, England, has finished a 

# ive years’ medical course and gone to Korea to practice 
= in an official capacity. While not attending to her official 
ersity, luties, Miss Scarlett intends to study the natural history 
iculum inf! Korea. She took a gun,a bicycle and a camera with her, 
tin all the@aid is an expert in the use of each. She will remain for 
» Chicago Me '™* time, making a name and some money. Then she 
| return to London to set up a cozy little house and 


oe-04 establish a city practice. 
* » 
y Mancy Ruth Seneca, an Indian maiden, has been given 
diploma as a trained nurse by a Philadelphia hospital. 
iTS Miss Seneca is tall, vigorous, and brightly intelligent, and 
= is physicians pronounce her a treasure. 
sor Y * * # 


\ Chinaman, Chin Tan Sun, who came to the United 
/m ‘ates thirty years ago in the steerage of a steamer, is now 
nillionaire in San Francisco. 














* & 

2 BANJO Howard Edwards Gansworth, a full-blooded Indian, 

. £ s one of the four junior orators at Princeton last month. 

and Testi is one of the best speakersin the university,and is sup- 

ec ting himself by outside work. His father makes trin- 
7 y 


s on the Tuscarora Indian reservation. 
— — +. 


If the vitality of the Christ could but flow into our efforts, 
r iriendships, our aspirations, what a lifting up to a 
her plane there would be! How imperfect and strug- 
ng aim would leap into glorious achievement! How 
r halting and fragmentary friendships would glow with 
ine significance, and deepen into infinite tenderness! 
ie entire scenery of life would be transformed. Gloom 
suld give place to gladness, depression to exaltation, in- 
t'tla to energy, halting effort to complete fulfillment. 








of your pencil. Carry it in the 
Improved Washburne 
Patent Pencil Holder. 
Fastens to pocket or lapel of 
vest. Grips firmly, but don’t 
tear the Tabele. Kye-glass 
Holder, with swivel hook, equally 


B handy. By mail, roc. each. 


Catalogue of these and other novel- 


ties made with the Washburne Fasteners free for the asking | 


AMERICAN RING CO., Box 79, WATERBURY, CONN. 
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GOLD-QUARTZ SPECIMENS 


For $1.00 I will send a collection of 20 gold-quartz speci- 
mens, taken from different mines in Colorado. The 
collection will contain specimens from every part of the 
state; only choice specimens are se Every one is 
rich ore and of rare beauty. No two are alike. 


B. L. CAMPBELL, Central City, Colorado. 





Campaign Buttons 


Catalogue and four new sampics of McKinicy and 
Bryan Buttons, with aes in beautiful alare. 


THE WHITEHEAD @& HOAG COMPANY, 
BOX 2570, NEWARK, N. J. 














for %e. Agents making $7.00 day. Agee outds. te 
Lad North, M 


.. Domestic 
Mfg. Co., 506 Washington Avenue . 
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Cook’s 
FLAKED RICE. 


ABSOLUTELY NO COOKING. 
‘The convenience of this article is evi- 
dent, its nutritive value can only be 
realized through 
“GOOD FOR BABY, TOO." 
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AGENTS ere Is a New Money-Maker! 
A household necessity. 60,000 in M is, Costs 6c., sells 
gen! $7. : [ 
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$250.29 
Cash Prize Offer 


To Amateur Photographers 


Two prizes, $50.00 each, for the most original and 
best taken photographs, and fifty-eight other cash prizes 
for amateurs. Professionals will be excluded from 
this competition. Write for booklet giving particulars. 

Libby’s Luncheon Meats are delicious and wholesome. 
They are fire-savers and time-savers. Put up in 
convenient size key opening cans 

All about them in the booklet “How to Make Good 
Things to Eat.” Sent free. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 
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OUR FOLDING PORTABLE MANTLE SHELF IS 


worth its weight in gold. More than Twenty Thousand already 
sold. [ndispensible to hotels, offices, club rooms, residences,every 


where. Admired in cottage and palace. Essential to sitting room, 
i ning room, library or “den’’. Convenient in bath room or — 
Usefulin sleeping room, ornamental in parior. Can be u: 
hat, coat, cane,umbretla or towel rack,newspaper file, magazine 
and book shelf, flower shelf or bric-a-brac. eighs cor two 
pounds, and sustains a weight of 100 pounds. Easily put up, 
taken down—folds in.small space, to carry in trunk or smali 
vackage. Solid oak, highly polished ; sure to please. Sent pre- 
} aid to any partof the U. 8. on receipt of $1.00 or three fur $2.00. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. Agts wanted. Address orders 
H. S. HALL MANUFACTURING Co., 1345 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 





Rockland Institute and Military Academy 


Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


Many a young man has well started on the road to suc- 


when he became a pupil of Prof. and Mrs. French.” 
registere d students from 15 states last year, and shall be 
Ase ttc ear from you. 


Cot. E-mMer E, Frencn, A.M., Principal. 
Mrs. BLANCHE C. FRENCH, L.A., La y Principal. 
re.—Will take a few boys for the summer to our home in 
the Catskills. 


F ze Positively the most suecess- 

£ a Suceess m Music ful method in the world. Our 
cirenlars will convince you. Music and Day-School Teach- 

| ers must have it. Beginners doing wonderful work. Lessons 
an examined weekly. Term of eight months, $8.00 in install- 
_J| ments. Write now for circulars. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

° “| OF MUSIC, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. TALI ESEN BORGAN, Pres. 


Book of Gold Mines Free 


prominent Denver publisher who is fasuiion ss with every 
n the Cripple Creek (Colorado) gold cam -_ j~ ie Sa tld ‘ 
me which he styles “ Cripple Creek inst 
tains nearly 100 views of the big gold 3... a he oannt = 
map, and in fact a world of information. Full reports of ore 
ed, dividends paid, ete. The edition cost $1,000 to issue. 
ntroduce his big illustrated weekly family poner Cegnded 
he will send you a copy of * Cripple Creek, Illustrated ” 
s paper 183 weeks on trial for 25 centa. Clubs of five, $1. Senees 
I Latest mining news and western stories. Mention our paper 
n you write, and address ///ustrated Weekly, Denver, Colorado. 








$1,000 Commercial Course fully ex- 
plained in Patten'’s Book = kecping 
¥ Chart. Best treatise published. 
Price, 35c. CHART PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Rockville Centre, L. 1., N. ¥. 





The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia and Atlas — 


for 1900) is beyond question the most useful set of volumes 
in print to-day. It is the great question answerer for 
every class of reading people. 





A beautiful book deserib- 


Sea Shells wera PReE 
so of REE 
ntion this paper. IOWA SEED CO., DES MOL 


CRESCENT BICYCLES 


Chainless, $50. $60. Charn, $25, $26, $30, $35. 
nd for catalogue 
THE CRESC ENT BICYCLE, 501 Wells Street, 
Chicago, Hl., 36 Warren S&., New York, BN. Y. 


FRANKLIN TYPE WRITER 


Sinplicity, Darability, © 1. Vigne 
FRANKLIN TYPEWRITER CO- 812 Fe casteamieis 


























SUCCESS 





When You Don’t Feel Like It 











WHEN things go hard with you, when everything 

seems to go against you, when you are 
thwarted on every side, when the sky is dark and 
you can see no light; that is just the time to ex- 
hibit your mettle, to show what you are made of. 
If there is anything in you, adversity will bring it 
to light. What a man does in spite of circum- 
stances, rather than because of them, is the meas- 
ure of his success ability. 

The successful man, he who brings to pass, 
grows stronger and more determined when the way 
looks darkest. Instead of becoming discouraged 
as the obstacles which bar his progress grow more 
and more formidable, he arouses himself like a 
lion to meet, and finally overcome them. He 
does not waste his energies and time in trying to 
evade or go around obstructions; he plows his way 
through them. 

When you have a disagreeable, perplexing 
thing to do,don’t put off the doing. Anticipation 
will. clothe it with new difficulties, and fear of 
what, after all, may be more imaginary than real, 
will steal from you your peace of mind, and per- 
haps destroy your strength and ability to do the 
thing required. Prompt, vigorous action robs a 
dreaded task of half its terrors. Grasp the nettle 
firmly and quickly, if you would avoid its sting. 

The writer knows a man who makes every hard, 
disagreeable experience a stepping-stone to some- 
thing higher. When he finds himself in a partic- 
ularly difficult place, and hardly knows how to 
take the next step, he musters up all the energy 
within him, and resolves to make the obstacle a 
round in the ladder by which he ascends. By 
adhering to this rule under all circumstances, he 
has built up a most remarkable character. 

When you get up inthe morning feeling ‘‘blue’’ 
and discouraged because disagreeable things con- 
front you, make up your mind firmly that, come 
what may, you will make that particular day a 
‘‘red-letter’’ day in your life. Then, instead of a 
probable failure, and the loss of a day, you will, 
at least, accomplish infinitely more than you 
would if you had given way to a depressing mood. 

Man is naturally a lazy animal,and when things 
are disagreeable or go hard with him, the tempta- 
tion to slip over or get around the difficult place 
is very strong. But this is not the way to kill the 
dragon that dogs our footsteps and robs us of our 
happiness. Do notshake or evade your work; do 
not go round obstacles; go through them. Seize 
the dragon by the head and strangle him. 

It will do you a great deal more good to do 
everything you touch just as well as it can be done, 
to a complete finish, when you do not like it, than 
to accomplish the same thing when you are at 
your best and feel like working, because in the 
former case you are disciplining yourself in a way 
that will surely make a strong character. The 
man who works only when he feels like it, and has 
no power to compel himself to do a thing when 
he is averse to it, will never get very high up in 
the world. 

Be your own schoolmaster. When you do not 
like to work, provided your health is good and 
there is no reason why you should not, put your- 
self under special training,and perform your duty, 
your appointed task, faithfully,—as -well as it 
can be done. . If you have been in the habit of 
half doing things, of putting everything off until 
the last moment, resolve now, from this hour, that 
you will compel yourself to do whatever you un- 
dertake promptly and efficiently. 

Training under pressure is the finest discipline 
in the world. You know what is right and what 
you ought to do, even when you do not feel like 
doing it. This is the time to get a firm grip of 
yourself, to hold yourself steadily to your task, no 
matter how disagreeable or difficult. it may be. 
Keep up this rigid discipline day after day and 
week after week, and you will soon learn the art 
of arts,—perfect self-mastery. 

o 


A really successful man must be optimistic; he must 
thoroughly believe in the good, the beautiful, and the true; 
he must not think that a man is going ‘to the dogs;' for 
everywhere, the world over, there is an upward trend, a 


| tendency toward a higher civilization; the conditions of 


mankind are constantly being ameliorated and bettered. 
The successful man sees an upward look in the tendency 
of the world, and sees that the aspiration of mankind, as a 


| whole, is toward the higher and the better, not toward the 


lower and the worse. 
a 


A healthful hunger for a great idea is the beauty and 
blessedness of life.—JEAN INGELOW. 
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Ingersoll Cycle a4 Golf Suis 


| New York's Latest Fads and 
| Fabrics at Reduced Prices.... 


THE “OUTING” SUIT 


| This is the season’s most popular style, the very 
| newest creation brought out, and it has simply 
taken New York by storm. The design is the new, 
 — "indiscernible. vertical stripe, the latest, from 
broad (see cut),in a nobby rough-faced woolen. 
The cut of the sult i is eminently correct, exactly the 
-_ we furnish = rem fastidious dressers at our 
and origina zt the city’s exe’ pp es 

ry per’ - t fit is Samed by our system of self-m 
or navy a with might 

se 


ing ready-made usually at $7 and up- 
wards. Ou: special price, fo order . 
No orders filled at this price after Aug. Ist. 


THE “STANDARD” UNIFORM or SUIT 


As an ideal Summer Suit our “Standard” is un- 
equaled. The material is a perfect imitation of 
English covert cloth, and, being tan in color, does 
not a dust or wear. It is made in two styles, 
the popular sack suit, or the regulation uniform 
in full military braid. cool, com 
fortable and stylish —— 

Special PEICS . cc cccccsccvcccscvccce e 


Send for free poe ae of the above fabries and our explicit directions 
for self-measui it, together with many other suitings and cata- 
logue of all ATHLETIC GOODS; or, if in a hurry, send your chest 
and waist measure and €1.00, and we will send a — mt, 
balance €. ©. D., which may be returned or exchanged if unsoiled. 


BASEBALL UNIFORMS Ww) “*p. ifose $2.50, $3.50, $5 


and 
Catalogue and samples free. Seer ial club rates. 


ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., Dept. 30, 67 Cortiandt St., New York. 





LETTERS COPIED WHILE WRITING. 


Keep a copy of all letters; no press; no water; no brush; 

. Any ink; any pen; any paper, Our Pen-Car 
bon never smuts; our clip holds paper firm. Write with n< 
extra pressure, and our Pen-Ca Letter Book produces 
a perfect copy. Can beused anywhere. If your stationer does 
not keep it, write for /ree specimen of work. Agents wanted 

PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO., 

Department 2, 145 Centre Street, New York. 




















This Pen 


is especially adapted for account- 
ants and correspondents. Is made 
of the Ar Jessups Steel by the 
most experienced workmen. 





For Trial will send samples = receipt 
of return postage. Ask for No. 2. 


SPENCERIAN PEN por 








349 Broadway, New York City. 


















agen can sell 
good p 
seute 5 tee, 
Refrigerators, 
Bab 





‘ Furniture. 
E. H. STAFFORD & BROS., Steinway Hall, CHICAGO 


SMITH’S ADJUSTABLE INDEX TAGS 


Save 20 per cent ofa 
book-keeper’s time"’ 
Instantly applied or moved to 
meet changing conditions. 400 
kinds of printed tags, includ- 
ing Alphabets, Months, etc., 
kept in stock. T. ags to WRITE 
on. Used by U.S. P. O. and 
War oe Sean 
CAT. AND — E-LIST FREE. 
SAMPLE TAG 5 CENTS. 
Dept. E, CHAS. «. SMITH, 
ETER, NEBRASKA. 


IRRIGATION IS ALL RIGHT 
But you don’t want a fountain pen to do the irrigating. The 
Perry fountain pen gives satisfaction. Agents wante Any 
fountain pen — PERRY PEN oe x B, Milton, Wis. 














TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell 9ll makes half potas. 

pA, before writing — tor unrre —, =: and p _— 
Immense stock for se. by for iat Guar 

snteat i first class. Dealers on “age ted catalog free. 


Mabie cured cured in Wee 
7! @ pay till cured. Write 
OPIU ent ie ng STEPHENS Co., 
pt. K o Lebanon, Ohio 
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i. e has the best equipment in suspenders that 
it is possible to secure. It does away with belts and 
buckles. It relegates to the past the old fashioned 
leather straps that served as suspenders. 








SUCCEssS is published on the twenty-fifth of each 
month preceding the date of issue, by the 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS | — “h ready Yor © Fan or a ong gh ay eg 
| 


President Suspender 











} McGRAW-MARDEN COMPANY, 

} NEW YorK CITY. IMPROVED 

| es = a : is so constructed that it readily adjusts itsclf to ov ry bend of the 
| = erage bouy. Trimmings will notrast. Bocnre you gettic genuine. Re- 
} Yearly Subscription, . One Dollar. faso imitations. 

| Single WE be 6 mea Ten Cents. ; $1500.00 FOR YOUR ESTIMATE. 

| , Fi ; Every purgnaces, of President Suspenders is entitled to take 

ifty cents extra required for postage on in the Presidential Vote Contest Sis0v.00 in go:d as prizes. 


foreign subscriptions information given with each suspender. At all dealers, or dizeot 
py from us 50 cts. postpaid. Contest is open now. Closes Nov. ith. 
Subscriptions begin with the current number. THE C. A. EBGARTON HPS. C., Box 228, Shirtoy, Mans. 
The date of expiration, which will appear on the 
address-label, the following month, is our receipt 
for the subscription. 
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Change of Address.—<Always give both your old : \ 
and your mew address when you change your ‘ Th N W 
ctions residence. e Sn N 
cata- 
est Remittances should be made in the safest man- ~ 1 d N 
eft, ner available to the remitter. Post office and | ummer an N 
pune Express Money Orders cost only three cents, are s 
3.50, $5 absolutely safe, and may be sent at our risk. s 
S 
‘ N 
lew York. N 
: 9 N 
‘ ; ‘ 
THE OIL OF KIND WORDS Telephone, complete, = 8: | e N 
. ) S ectric Door Ss, . « 1.00 N 
Cora AMANDA LEW! ‘ Electric Carriage Light, 8 95 Ova j N 
f —_— Battery Fan Motor, . . 5.95 N 
WHEN my Dinah teks her ‘sition } : Pocket Flach Lights, = N 
bs : ront agp hey ‘ —. | “=: . B ee eet Lamps, 40 COUNTRY AND SEASHORE. : 
ay she meks dem flyin’ stitches | 2. J edical Batteries,. . 8.95 
Beats all I hab seen ! A prt ge Belts, . 4 A PERFECT VACATION RESORT. S 
Sometimes, though, it run so cranky 1 t with Suspensory, THE MOST POPUL . 
semng pie ]} Genuine ElectricInsoles, AR AND 
Seem lak it will spil , oo ae oa DIRECT ROUTE IS BY THE N 
Ev'yt aa er et " 4 fi Battery Motors from §l to 12.00 e s 
ING Jes’ fer lack ob ile | Battery Table Lamps, . 8.00 N 
. ; } Necktie Lights, 75cts.to 8.00 § armo | ‘ 
brush ; But my Dinah know de docterin = %6 Bicycle Electric Lights, 2.75 | : 
en-Car Which am needed here, ’ Baal 1 ne Ce , _—  « 175 £§ . 
with n An’ she iles dat creakin’ pedal :} <<) lectric Ratlwa ° g Fast Mail Ex 
ore = Sam . 5 M st Mz _xpress steamers sail from Lewis Wharf, 
— An’ dat raspin’ gear ; S Battery Student Lamp, 4 ; ton, at 2 ». M. every Tuesday and Friday, connect- & 
m - Yen she put her work upon it ’ : 2 ing at Yarmouth by boat and train for all points in the 
wanted Den she | I All Electrical Books af low y 1 N 
Wid a knowin’ smile, R: 4 price : Maritime gpa Additional! sailings during the : 
An’ it do se os’ spe-lendous She ‘ summer months 
Fo aon ind ‘le ee a -£ : We woderaelt al o Everything 4 For guide books, descriptive folders and other infor- 8 
se mation, address nearest ticket office, or y 
An’ I'm thinkin’ heaps ob people . OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS H. F. HASIFPiIOND, Agent, q 
Wud be moddlefied, , ‘ ea o. . 
When dey’s sort 0’ off de hinges : RM A M 
An’ dere world am down-up-side YA OUTH STE? SHIP GO. : 
Ef we'd sense de situation, ’ Pod : 
Gibin’ dem a smile | 43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. . 
i An’ kine words,—fo' dev wud ekal mena Seeateeneen o 
- Right smawt heap o' ile 4 iets 
4 *. 
No honest, faithful, heroic work ever failed of reward. GRACEFUL 
It may not be the particular reward that the worker set 
out to win, but something richly worth the toiling for is | 
bound up with all labor, for this is one of God's beautiful CURVES AND 
laws. 
’ Double 
Daily 
sury TABLE OF GONTENTS 1900| EASY GRADES Service 
Helen Miller Gould: America’s Most Popular “ford, Dubugue, 
oman ° 2 | vive c a i Nev Viz > lew VY - aterloo r 
EMEP epee 47 | give comfort to a journey via the New York Dodge and wy 
Lincoin Under. Fire 2 | _— ST “hies . - cil Bluffs. Buffet- 
Sinalser Pan Mame Gon 49 Central Lines between Chicago, St. Louis ual library-smoking- 
Men, Women and Events 25! and Cincinnati, and New York and Boston. dintag carn. Send ts pe A... BK 
{ A Retrospect ++ 2§2 | : ; : ; | copy of Pietures Notes illustrat- 
South Africa - Weaeres Davis No other line approaches the New York ing this new line as seen trom the car window. 
l A Prophecy . 252 : : Tick nts of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
Gex. Sik Georce Witt Central in the number, character and speed lines. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 
The Phantom Ship .. . 255 | 
WaLTeR WELLESLEY of its trains. | 
Severing Two Continents 255 — 
J. Hersert WELCH Dieur } enema 
How I Wrote My First Book . 256 es> 
E. ne Bn 3GARD | . - 
88 RADDON } 
ae ca | wate || Over Night to 
American Princesses 257 For a copy of “‘ The Luxury of Modern Railway Travel,” | 
Princess SALM SALM | send a 1s-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, General Passenger | 
Wo wyers ‘ 2 Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
TAGS men Lawye 57. Ag d Central Station, New York enver 
ofa RosaLig LoEw 
ne’ Wall Street As a Road to Wealth 258 tts hhige i Me ¥ 
oved Sternen V. WHITE 
ions 4 [i American Possibilities Abroad 258 WURLITZER BEATS THE WORLD®, | CHICAGO-UNION PACIFIC 
s, includ CHARLES T. SCHOEN ds 
ths, etc., Are the Three Great Professions Declining?.. 259 Brass Band & NORTH WESTERN LINE 
ye Newent Iwicnt Hizzs, D.D. RUMENTS, D RTC. OLORADO,. SPECIAL leaves Ch 
. . anc EWELL WIGHT ILLIS, | « _ qies < FOLOCVE 
GeEorGE F. Suxavy, M. D. Reduced Pri pp. Ca es, Don't buy until you C morning, arriving Denv ‘ 1220 r+ gle , ba 
} vee The Fisting a President in 1900............ 260 Wauriitzer Co. } -— Colorado Springs and Manitou same evening. 
——s [eee ay a 180 EB. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. j Vo change of cars; all meals in dining-cars. An- 
ASKA. CuaMp CLARK other fast train at 10: 30 p. m. daily. All agents 
The Coward ag Ae ; .. 262 = YOU AS MED OF YOUR FACE? sell tickets via Chic age ro & North-Western Rail- 
*CoL. Prentiss INGRAHAM 5 AR HA . way. New Book—Colorado Lilustrated—mailed 
iT :, Little Things Which Produced Fortunes ...... 262 LOV fara on receipt o) gtr postage by W. B. Kniskern, 
mg- The When a Man is Properly Dressed ............ 263 | 2 fcent for wrapping, ete., of large trial G. P. & ., Chicago, ike 
ed. An) Leia MiTcHeLt HopGEs size of our Great fier ; [also sen a package 
on, Wis. Hl Counting the People......... Lites Mig) Zee bogie oo beneny tn fe 
Grorce E. Watsn 26 Coane Chee. Ch, ms — Bend to Re: wi = h, 
. Awheel Thro’ Switzeriand _.. cove es i Sees nooner V po-C esol whooping ong’ 
kinds uaintances’ en B chiti 
RS, Talks With Young Men.... Aigh 266 We Bu al Soe rae eee pecane soanat nen. d r ¢ and all Colds.” 
ye WituaM J. TILLEY \ News Citoping Uo-, Dept. H.W., Unity Bidg. ,Chieage. VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 
cen, Ex Montes Gymnastics. lindoanene wa'k dane a 
il. Guar rp 
alog free. Americans Must Learn Life.................... 271 The Improved Elastic Truss is the Only Truss in existence that is worn with 
Pror. Henry Tuurston Peck strain. an comet Fg and . the hangest pare Sven 
reer. strain w ect a speedy cure. omforta’ ts mai 
10 to 90 Ca J. pe Dtecevered by Chance...... Co eee 274 to “—¥ aoe. The me. of cof uces your ao and le _~ an wnees for Lae - accumulate. They 
can u any operations. ur goods are not so agents or druggists. nd for free pamphlets to the 
wey Ry | Foe of Good Positions............. 279 Improved Elastic Truss Go., 768 Broadway, N. ¥. Established 18 years. 





















































































































THE ANGLE LAMP 
“The light that never fails” 


Is simply the one light that can be used in 
warm we athe *r with economy and comfort. Owing 
to its com 

many during 
of all « 


paratively little heat, it is now used by 
the warm months, to the exclusion 
‘ther illumination. For 


s truly the ideal light, and those users who have 
viopted it for this purpose say that they could not do ff 
thout it. While more brilliant than gas or electric ity, 

t never smokes, smells or gets out of oader, is lighted 
snd extinguished as easily as gas, and burns but about 


EIGHTEEN CENTS’ 


worth of olla month. Having the remarkable feature 


NO-UNDER-SHADOW 
all the light falls directly downward and outward 
ust where needed. Thousands are in —~) in homes, 
stores, offices, churches, halla, etc.. and give un- 
equaled service. It is guaranteed to be as repre- 
sented or money refunded. 
Our catalogue B. B,, shows all styles from 
$1.50 up, and is sent on request, 


THE ANGLE LAMP CO., 
76 Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 





Dueber 5 Gold Filled 








Engraved, Hunting Case, warranted Swamp Sve years; 
i with 18 a ne movement 

Remit $17.50; we forward watc y peepens express. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory efer to any Bank or 
Expre ss Co 

Our "Book me illustrating Watches and Diamonds at 
mutual figures, will be sent on request. 

CORN BELT MUTUAL WATCH CO., 

Drawer 24, MT. PULASKI, ILL. 





Representing the AMERICAN TEMPERANCE 
Money “ LIFE Issu RANCE ASSOCIATION, 


Li eee to $5 SiS oor 
Easi ly Health Policies $5.00 to $35.00 
weck, cov g@ 25 disease: 
2verybody wants > Chea ‘Safe, 
Made proftabhe iberal Commissions’ A 
Ss. E. MARVIN, ‘Supt., 253 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Ouring the Summer vaca- 
&| MAKE 2 2e= 
neh 
«| MONEY =: it ae, rite ~ 
july 10 ‘and we will send 


fe Policies 





— — 


ne rgc tube for roc. Particulars free. Earn your 
‘ opvetiag, meow. money Rd Ay wa a. - Sey » 








You Can Make a Success] 


Han lling our goods. Venus Skin Salt is the best reme- 
r skin disorders of all kinds. We guarantee it abso- 

y pure and perfectly harmless. Send 2sc. fora package, 

i be convinced of its wonderful merits. Agents wanted. 
THE NEW JERSEY MPG. CO. (inc.), Jersey City, N. J. 


ROBINSON’S VAPOR BATH CABINET 


Cures disease without medicine. Write for large 
descriptive book. Agents wanted. 
THE ROBINSON , 645 Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
are Bes Mex 
ready "tor setting, oa 7, bee. a 


OPALS BAR sae 


PREE Circular of Gems. 1OWA 


W ante 














pular eins for for tines, 





4Am man an with from $5,000 to $10,000, to 
incorporate a business college that has a 


fit of 8.000 per year, and start achain of colleges. | 


La Due, 710 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





| vered for a moment. 
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U. S. Grant’s Self-Confidence 











I" was quite remarkable that one naturally so 
modest and retiring as General Grant was, as 
a young man, should so suddenly develop that 


| colossal self-confidence which he manifested at 


the opening of the Civil War. Even his intimate 
friends were astonished at the sudden change in 
his character; for, hitherto, he had appeared to 
be the most modest and unassuming of men. 
There is no doubt that it was his indomitable 
faith in himself that enabled him to settle the 
greatest problem that our country has yet been 
called upon to decide. 

During the most critical period of the war, 
when everything looked darkest in the North, 
especially at Washington, Grant's confidence in 
his ability to bring victory to our arms never wa- 
In fact, so thoroughly con- 
vinced was he that his policy would win that he 


rarely consulted others as to his course of con- | 


duct. He seldom called a council of war; and, 
when he did, he would sit and smoke, listening 
patiently to the opinions expressed, but only on 
rare occasions voicing his own. After his gen- 
erals had discussed various ways of withdrawing 
the army in case of disaster, he would adjourn 
the council, and, handing papers to each officer, 
would say: ‘‘You will proceed at daylight to ex- 
ecute these orders."’ 

He seemed to see clear through to the end of | 
the war, and never wavered or lost faith in him- 
self after his first battle. At that time he did say 
that he was frightened, but that, when he found 
that the enemy was more frightened than he was, 
he determined to dismiss the quality of fear from 
his mind forever. 

If Grant had not possessed confidence in a re- 
markable degree, he could never have accom- 
plished what he did. His great faith in himself 
communicated itself to the whole army. His 
men believed in and trusted him, because they 
felt that he had the ability to end the strife. 
The original of his famous message to Buckner, 
when the latter sent a flag of truce asking for the 
conditions of capitulation, is now in the posses- 
sion of a gentleman in Philadelphia. It runs: 
‘‘No terms except an unconditional and immedi- 
ate surrender can be accepted. I propose to 
move immediately upon your works.”’ 


‘*Confidence is conqueror of men; victorious both over 


them and in them; 
The iron will of one stout heart shall make a thousand 
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quail; 
A feeble dwarf, dauntlessly resolved, will turn the tide of 


battle, 
And rally to a nobler strife the giants that had fled."’ 


The highest end of life is to so live that the great pur- 
pose behind us may work itself out through us, and that, 
whether speaking or silent, whether working or at rest, the 
unconscious atmosphere which we carry with us may 
breathe purity, fidelity and loyalty. 
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Why Many Fail to Obtain 
And Hold Good Positions 


JAMES REA 











MA®¥ young men fail to achieve success, be- | 


cause they lack the power or inclination to 
do hard work. The head of one of our large de- 
partment stores, in addressing a body of teachers, 
said: ‘*No man in the practical world of to-day 
can hope to get on if he shirks his work. I ask 


you to use all your power and influence to instill | 
in the minds of those you teach the truth thata | 


man owes work to the world, while the world does 
not owe him anything.’’ An expert accountant 
of many years’ practice said: ‘‘The best man 
I ever had in my employ was a plodder.:’ The 
writer, in his experience as a teacher, coming into 
contact with many thousand young men, has rare- 
ly, if ever, found a student who did not possess 
sufficient ability to make a successful start in life 
if he was thoroughly imbued with the precept— 
‘Keeping everlastingly at it brings success.’’ 
Let every young man keep constantly before him 
the maxim, ‘If I would succeed I must work.’’ 
This is the decree of destiny from which no power 
of genius can absolve us. 


‘The wise and active conquer difficulties 
By daring to attempt them; Sloth and Folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 
And make the impossibility they fear."’ 


A teacher, who must have had experience in 
driving army mules, divided his pupils into three 
classes, —the workers, the jerkers, and the shirk- 
ers. Another teacher made a different classifica- 
tion, —those who know and know that they know, 
those who don’t know and know that they don't 
know, and those who don't know and don't know 
that they don’t know. 

A little girl was requested by her mother to 
practice her music lesson one hour each after- 
noon; and, when censured for sitting idly beside 
the piano, she said, ‘‘1 am practicing rests.’’ Too 
many of our young men, particularly those reared 
in the cities, imitate the example of this little girl. 

Many good positions are obtained through well- 
written letters of application. The ability to write 
a letter in good straightforward English, in a rapid, 
neat, and legible style of penmanship, free from 
errors in form, punctuation, and spelling, is an ac- 
complishment well worth acquiring. A large 
portion of letters of application show on their face 
the utter incompetency of the writer, and find 
their way to the waste basket. A young man of 
good ability and liberal education applied for a 
position paying one thousand dollars a year. The 
letter was written from a large city,and did not 
contain the street and number of the applicant. 
The recipient could have obtained the full address 
from another source, but this omission caused the 
application to be considered unfavorably. Another 
applicant lost a position through failure to remove 
his hat during an interview. Another wore soiled 
linen. A few cents invested in a laundry bill 
would have yielded a large return in that instance. 
It is not indispensable to have the assistance of 
influential relatives and friends in order to obtain 
a desirable position. Let any young man show 
his worth in any reputable school which makes a 
specialty of training young men and women for 
business vocations, and he will have little difficulty 
in obtaining remunerative employment. A well- 
known commercial school in New York City has 
standing orders from several large financial institu- 
tions to send them any especially worthy graduates, 

The high-salaried situations are the ones most 
difficult to fill. Leta position paying from five 
to ten thousand dollars per annum become vacant, 
and it is usually with great difficulty that a man 
can be found who is competent to do the required 
work and earn the salary. 

Many young men fail to render valuable service, 
through lack of ability to do accurate, systematic 
work. The business community demands well- 


trained minds, capable of grasping details and car- | 


rying out instructions in a correct and orderly 
manner. The young man who possesses this fac- 
ulty is a rarity, and never need be without profit- 
able employment. 

Above all else, the young man who would suc- 
ceed must be honest and temperate. He must be 
what he would appear. There is a premium 
upon those who possess sterling manhood, fixity of 
purpose, and a determination to overcome ob- 
stacles. Life's highest prizes are within their 
grasp. 
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SUCCESS 


Don’t handicap yourself by a 
poor start. Success depends upon 
a good beginning, whether your ef- 
fort is for wealth or health. Start 
with health, and you will achieve all 
else. If you are struggling through 
life’s journey, and lack health, make 
a new start; commence this time 
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